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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Tae following letter from a father 
to his son, on the important subject 
of worldly conformity, appears to be 
so well adapted to promote the de- 
sien of your miscellany, that I sub- 
mit it to your consideration, in the 
onfidence of its early insertion. 5S. 


told you I meditated a letter of 
some importance. Your years of 
education are over—you have engered 
nto life as your own master—and it 
5s now my intention to bring under 
your view the considerations which 
bear upon the choice of sucha plan 
and course of action on setting out in 
life, as may be most conducive to 
your own welfare, and that of vour 
connections, both here and hereafter. 
Mistakes in this point are not only 
attended by present danger, but are 
productive of future difficulties, and 
-hreaten wide-spreading mischief, 
First, then, the great obyect—that 
rbject ‘compared with which all 
others so shrink into insignificance, 
chat in Scripture it is empaatically 
called “the one thing needful’ —is 
‘o be a Christian, and to lead a life 
vefitting a Christian. The latter of 
uese duties was contemplated by the 
Apostle, in his call on all who bore 
she Christian name to censider what 
‘nanner of persons they ought to be 
in all holy conversation (meaning, 
oy that term, our conduct in social 
life,) and godliness. The two obli- 
gations are most intimately connect- 
ed. The former is the natural fruit 
Christ. Observ. No. 185, 


of the latter; and the latter cannot 
be maintained without the former, 
But there are degrees in most things ; 
and both points, therefore, may be 
often substantially attained where 
there is a mixture of much imper- 
fection. ‘Lo sit down, however, sa- 
tisfied with imperfection is incom- 
patible with the very essence of 
Christianity; which requires us con- 
stantly toailm at the highest standard, 
and to make it our unremitting en- 
deavour to be perfect, even as our 
Father which is in heaven is perfect 
if we thus act with the devout spirit, 
humility, earnestness, simplicity, and 


~ 
sincerity of true followers of our 


blessed Saviour, he will mercifully 
pardon our defects, and lead us on 
towards higher attainments; neither 
of which have we any scriptural right 
to expect while our aim and desire 
are bounded by any thing short of 
Christian perfection. 


You will, I fear, think this exor- 
dium long, but I must make it still 
longer: for, in order to see what 
‘‘ conversation” becomes a Christian, 
we must call to mind what is his 
“calling ;"—-how exalted, how far 
removed from the low and mean 
standard of those who are Christians 
in name only, or who, if Christians 
indeed, are of so equivocal a charac- 
ter, that at best they build only with 
hay, straw, stubble ; and if saved at 
all, must be saved “so as by fire.” 
A Christian is called ‘out of the 
world” to have fellowship with God ; 
while the worid, notwithstanding all 
specious appearances, is represented 
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as under the power of Satan. The 

hance thus wrought in bim 1s de- 
<a as a chanec “from darkness 
to light; and the strongest images 
are every where used in Scripimre 
to set forth Ais happiness, and the 
misery and criminality of those who 
have not, like bim, escaped from the 
snares and the pollutions which 
abound among the great body of man- 
nind. Je is spoken of as “an heir 
of heaven,” and as sitting even now 
“in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 
They, onthe contrary, are represented 
as under the Divine wrath; and, 
while living “according to the course 
of this werld,” are said to live under 
the immediate influence of “the spi- 
rit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience.” (ph. it. 2.) 

We cannot, then, be surprised that 
a just and holy God should make so 
wide a difference between these two 
classes, when we vefiect that, how- 
ever they may often agree in inferior 
points, yet In their Jeading and para- 
mount principles, and in the great 
features of their character, they are 
directly opposed to each other. They 
are opposed in no Iess a degree than 
as his servantsandhis enemics. This 
view of things is strikingly exhibited 
in Mr. Wilberforce’s work on vital 
Christianity—a work which is more 
familiar to you than to me, and for 
which know your just partiality. One 
passage to which I particularly allude, 
is that respecting “good hearted 
young men,” and ‘innocent young 
women.” 

The very great difference between 
the two classes which I have men- 
tioned is not the only thing to be 
noticed ; but also the great danger 
jest that class which has escaped 
from the general wickedness and 
peril should be drawn again into the 
vortex by its intercourse with the 
other. The temptations presented 
by the world are described in Scrip- 
ture aS most alluring; and our own 
hearts as most prone to yield tothem; 
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while the devil and his angels are 
represented as full of wiles, and as 
exerting them ail to give to those 
temptations the victory over us. 

Let us consider these points more 
distinctly. 

The world is engaged, as far at 
least as common prudence will per- 
mit, in indulging the propensities 
and appetites natural to man ; and its 
familiar maxims, and expressions of 
taste and feeling, bear the stamp of 
this its course. Now, the great ef- 
fort of Christians 1s to emancipate 
themselves from the dominion of 
those appetites and propensities; to 
“keep the body under, and bring it 
into subjection; and “to crucify 
the flesh with its affections anc 
lusts.” Surely, therefore, suci per- 
sons should avoid those who pursue 
the opposite course, as far, at least, 
as is consistent with the business and 
the charities of life. If they do not, 
they will almost infallibly wancer 
from God; ail that is good in them 
will fade: and instead of “ abhorring 
that which is evil, and cleaving to 
that which is good’’—~instead of de- 
lighting in spirituality of character 
and holiness of conversation—instead 
of dreading and shunning the re- 
verse, and feeling a dissatisfying void 
wherever, though decorum 1s sus- 
tained, these boly and heavenly qua- 
lities are wanting—they will find the 
distinction between good and evil 
less and less strongly marked in their 
affections, and, through the influence 
of their affections, by degrees, less 
strongly marked in their judgmen's ; 
tl both affection and judgment, but 
especially the former, will be in im- 
minent danger of passing over froin 
God’s side to the side of the encmy. 
Then will creep upon them the de- 
peneracy ofthe church of Ephesus, ig 
leaving its “ first love ;” of Laodicea, 
in being “lukewarm 3” and finally of 
Sardis, whose Christian attainmets 
were all “ready to die,’ and which 
had a name that it lived while it was 
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dead. Thus, instead of being ren- 
deved, by the powerful influence of 
Christian society aid example ope- 
rating in aid of the other mcans of 
vrace, *micet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light,” 
Lnere is reason to fear that, by too free 
communication with the world, and 
by an attendant and consequent love 
of the world, they may find ina the 
fearful day of account that they have 
been gradually prepared for the so- 
cletv and luheritance of the wicked. 

You will perceive that I do not 
present you with this picture, in 
order to convince you that we ought 
otto commit ourselves to the full 
stream of the world, in its society, 
its habits, and amusements. You, 
inv dear R., are yourself perfectly 
ready to say lu that sense, * Be not 
conformed to this world.’ My ob- 
‘ect Is rather to impress on your 
mind how détle we should join in its 
course; how far we should stand 
joof trom it. The question is, 
doubdess, one of degree ; but it ne- 
verthcless may be a question of the 
highest importance: for In many 
cases, Of which this is one, all de- 
pends upon degree. With men of 
-oe world we must of course join in 
business: we also owe to them all 
courtesy and kindness: we miust, 
-berelove, have with them some mea- 
of social intercourse. ‘Viese 
cucumstances, aided by the propen- 
sity of Cur own natures, and the art- 
ices Of Satan, will infallibly draw us 
vii Lo too laree a measure of it, if we 
are not very strictly on our guard. 
We shall be in great danger of im- 
proper compliances, and in sull 
,feater of losing a portion of the 
genuine Christian spirit, and of gra- 
Gually imbibing a spirit opposed to 
itt And then what must follow: Do 
we hope that in such case we shall 
advance in the divine life? Do we 
even hope that we cap muintain the 
zround already acquired? How can 
we expect to advance up the arduous 
ascent, when we are setting our faces 
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the other way, by undue intercourse 
with those who are either in the vale 
below or are descending towards it? 
And yet to siand still in the divine 
life is impossible. Unless we ad- 
vance, we must go back, Some tair 
appearances may still be kept up, 
and our indulgent friends may sull 
retain their hopes: but all is likely 
svon to become hollow and unsound, 
and we shall be apt to lose the very 
life and soul of true religion. I will 
not dilate farther on any of these 
topics: but they scem to me to fur 
nish irresisuible arguments for fight- 
ing manfully against the seductions 
of the world; for prescribing to our- 
selves a courses of conduct, so op- 
posed to és cavrse, as with God’s 
help to preserve us from those se- 
ducitons ; and for maintaining in all 
our intercourse with society a holy 
jealousy of worldly influence, anda 
holy distrust of ourselves, 


‘Tbe circumstance which most 


“tends to full well-disposed persons 


into practical foryettulness of these 
truths, or at least Into a very In- 
adequate atlention to them, is the 
agreement of religious and of deceut 
worldly characters ip so many inferior 
points, that the vast difference be- 
iween them in essentials may not at 
first strike the view. Both are 
obliging, attentive to truth and ho- 
nesty, und to their domestic, social, 
and public duties: both abstain from 
gross vice, and acknowledge the obli- 
gations of morality. But on a close 
inspection, it will appear that the onc 
class serve God, mainly, sincerely, 
und unreservedly, and make bis will 
their practical standard of duty 3 and 
that the other act on different princi. 
ples—such as those of honour, world. 
ly cstimatiun, deference to the opi 
nions and example of relations—to 
all which, religion, even if it have 
any sensible influence, is made subor 
dinate. And although the religious 
man will be found very far superior 


to the worldly class, in resisting 


temptations te deviate from the rigb: 
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course, as well as in the serenity and 
elevation of his soul under trials; yct 
the best of the latter class exhibit so 
much that is amiable in conduct, es- 
pecially when we endeavour, as we 
ought, to view them with candour, 
that we shall be in the greatest dan- 
rer, if we be not on our guard, of 
losing sight of the immense distance 
between them andthe true Christian. 
And yet, let it never be forgotten, in 
the sight of God the one class / UCSy 
and the other 7s dead while it appears 
to live: and we shall dic too, if we 
become conformed to it. 

Our temptation to overlook this 
mighty interval between these two 
classes is often much increased by 
the defects and imperfections, in 
many points, of the true Christians 
we associate with, when compared 
with the worldly characters to whom 
we haveaccess. ‘Phe comparatively 
small number of the former frequent- 
ly affords us very little room for se- 
lection ; whilc, among the latter, we 
have a very extensive choice,and may 
suit our taste by fixing on those who 
are possessed of qualitics which we 
naturally admire. And while we thus 
gratify ourselves by sclecting pleas- 
ing associates, we shall be very apt 

to give them credit formuch more of 
good, and much less of evil, than they 
really possess; and consequently to 
multiply and magnify to our imagi- 
nations the defects of our less fusci- 
nating religious acquaintance. 

Then hope comes in to assist the 
deJusion. We cannot think that per- 
sons so pleasing will not improve, 
and in the end, perhaps in a short 
time, add true religion to their other 
attainments. We even flatter our- 
selves that this most desirable cvent 
will be promoted by our own atten- 
‘ions ; and in this way almost per- 
suade ourselves that it is our duty to 
ceive them a Jarge share of our socie- 
cy, and perhaps of our friendship ; 
nay, possibly, we smooth, by our 
acquiescence, their unhallowed path, 
and connive at their faultiness, the 
hetter to win them aver in religion 


The result of such a course, or of 
any course analogous to it, is far 
more likely to be prejudicial to the 
Christian than beneficial to the other 
party. The firmness of Christian 
principle is weakened, its elevation 
is sunk, its purity soiled, its bright. 
ness dimmed, and its influcnce in the 
soul lessened, perhaps lost, before 
the unhappy adventurcr——who is thus 
trying (for, however shocking, so it 
is!) what fellowship there can be 
betwixt Christ and Belial—is aware 
of his situation. Associations formed 
cn such principles will admit of a 
varicty of shades and gradations in 
describing their progress ; but the 
practical result, I fear, 1s likely to 
be, for the most part, of the same 
dark complexion. 

After all, when we have a pro- 
pensity to indulge in’ worldly so- 
ciety, docs not the evil lie ceeper 
than in an error of judyment, as te 
what is the best Christian course? 
May it not be traced to the absence 
of a sound Christian ta me to the 
want of a due approy val of ‘the 
things which are excellent?” Ifwe 
are in any adequate measure sensible 
pot only of the value, but of the beau. 
ty of holiness; if we enter deeply 
into the loveliness of the character o! 
our blessed Redeemer ; if we are ina 
disposition to have listened, like the 
converts at Corinth, with interest 
and delight to the discourses of the 
hutnble Paul, rather than to the 
polished harangues of the philoso- 
phers, and to have taken the Tent- 
maker and his friends for our com- 
pantons, instead of those admired 
sages; then surely we shall not suf- 
fer refined manners, mental ability, 
talents for conyersation, and other 
similar endowments, to outweigh in 
our esteem and affections those 
qualities of our religious friends 
which have the praise, not of man, 
but of God, and possess an intrin- 
sic loveliness, as well as a sterling 
excellence, far outweighing all that 
the world can boast. To be alive 
a this ‘aveliness, and to respond 
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to it in the tenor of our affections, 
was made by our Saviour a distin- 
guishing mark of his disciples. — 
(John xiii. 34, 35; xv. 12, 175 1 
John iit. 14.) And corresponding 
habits of intercourse and union are 
insisted upon very frequently in the 
New Testament. (John xvii. 20. 
23; Acts iv. 32, &c.) Lucian, at a 
jater period, bears testimony to this 
character in true believers: * See 
how these Christians love one ano- 
ther’? If, then, we discover in our- 
-clves a want of this characteristic, 
nay, if even we discover (and this 
Jjiscovery we may all make in a con- 
siderable degree) that it fails short 
of the life and energy with which it 
shone forth in the first disciples of 
Christ; let us be earnest in our 
prayers and diligent in our endea- 
yours to attain it, and to cherish in 
ourselves so important an evidence 
of our religious character 

I have stated, that a wish to win 
others to religion Is sometimes urg- 
ed as a motive for improper comphi- 
ances with the world. ‘Pais motive 
is in itself so amiable and excellent ; 
it is so often brought forward as an 
extenuation by those who err in this 
particular respect; and is so much 
held out by the world itself as an 
inducement for religious persons to 
relax in strictness, and to join, more 
than is consistent, in worldly socicty 
and amusements, that it requires a 
particular and distinct consideration. 

Christians ought to adorn the doc- 
trine of God their Saviour in all 
things. His doctrine, like himself, 
is “altogether lovely ;”? and gricv- 
ously deficient must that disc iple be 
athe spirit of his Lord, if not also 
in his views of Christian duty, who 
lisfigures the Gospel by gloomy 
iusterity, or by a want of cordial 
sindness and courtesy towards those 
irom whom, ! by the unmeriied race 
of God, ke has been made to differ. 
But as an E nelishman must never 
lorget, when surrounded by foreicu- 


“TS w) th whose nation his own Is at 
War, that he is an Englishman ; as a 
good su \bjec -. must neyer forge’ hye 
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principlesand character when thrown 
among those who are adverse to the 
constitution of his country ; and asy 
in both these cases, kindness and 
courtesy must be accompanicd by 
much caution and prudent reserve, 
and by a studied care not to join in 
any thine wrong, tot to Omit any 
duty to his country, bot even to sub- 
ject himself to the suspicion of so 
doing; so likewise must the Chris- 
tinn conduct himself in the midst of 
the world. IIe proiesses to be a 
stranger and sojourner in it; he pro- 
fesses to stand aloof from its princi- 
ples, its habits, its spirit; he has re- 
nounced the usurper that rules in it, 
“ the prince of the power of the alr, 
the spirit that now worketh tn the 
children of disobedience.” Surely 
then he must dread its influence, and 
shun all approaches to familarity 
with it: and while he endeavours to 
S abound in love and in good works” 
tqwards all men, he must not fail to 
guard against lowering the pure and 
elevated standard of true religion 
in their eyes; against injury to his 
own principles and = spirit, or even 
the subjecting them to suspicion; 
and also against giving any counte- 
hance to principles and a spirit op- 
posed to those which he is bound by 
every tic of Christian allegiance, anc 

Christian erat itude, to cultivate 

luven therefore if he could make the 
Gospel of his Saviour amiable in the 
eves of others, at the expense of any 
of these objects, he would be bound 


hotto attempt todo so. By detract- 
Ing trom its character, anc from his 
own, be might possibly render i: 
more palatable to those who cannot 
“abide its pores” or relish that 
which should adorn the lives of all 
who embrace it. But though it 


vould be thus less revolting to their 
natural appetites and passions, it 
would also be less an object of their 


estecm and admiration. § It would 


lose, I think, more thanit would gain 
their eyes, and they would per- 
haps be farther from embracing it 
accommo- 


even if they 


in 


han when it wore a les: 
asnect. But 
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were thus induced to embrace it, they 
would neither embrace the true and 
unadulterated Gospel, nor. would 
they tn all probability proceed in 


them new course with genume re- 
pentane: and lvely faith. heir 
Saviour would not be the ebrect of 
vhelr affection as “holy, harmiess, 
ind undented, and separate irom 
sppers. ‘t 


acy would mot hear 
from bits lips, with the full and cor- 
ot dig ioseg of true air 
e not the world. neither the 
world. If vie man 
fiove the world, the tove ci the l’a- 
iberis not in him.’’ (1) John nu. 15, 
b6.) Bireir Saviour would be shorn 
of tnose beams Ci trauscenden 
wightness which belong to Jesus 
brists; and ¢heer Gespel would not 
only iia very many particulars, but 
im ots general sprit, be * another 
Gospel; wot reflecting, like the 
true, the unsullied clovies of Christ, 
but affording only a faint, cbscure, 
and Imperfect shadow of Elim who 
Mivisibie God.” 
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is the Image of the 
Such Was hot the Saviour wlio came 
to * purify unto bimiscif a peculiar 
people, zealous of good WOliis.”’ 
Such wus not the Gospel given to 
turn men * from Carkuess to ligit, 
i from the power of Satan utto 
20d 37? nor Cun scriptural comversion 
Me expected, enki ad smoot and 
atlerin = outward 
Brough a “estos and a Gospel 
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the threatened danger, far less fenc- 
ed and guarded against its worst 
evils, aud far Jess furnished with 
principics and habits which may lead 
alter a fall toar ecovery. Sume Muy 
be very young and inex pericuced, 
others particularly plant and unre. 
flecting, easily captivated by certain 
shewy qualities, or very averse to 
scli-depial, or very open to flattery 
and self-delusion. © Thou: fh his own 
baik should ride steadily, and hre- 
serve a st raip ht Course (io likely 
event) amidst ‘the shiliing winds and 
currents to which he ventures to 
cobsign ny, what will beecme of 
theirs? And will he thus run the 
risk of destroying Lis “ weak brother 
for whom Christ died,’ in a case in 
Which to escape fatal cviis is so dif 
ficuit? Ratner Jet tims imitate ihe 
ereat Apostie of the Gentiles, who 
declared, that he would abstain for 
cver fiom a practice IBROCEDL li it 


! . { } 2 ‘ 
selt, (and wiso shiali prennuncs ibat 


wate t tes ™ ys) 
Woracsy comsornaily b> oe } rather 
Roi ; ae sive a 
Lbaad Nauk&e liis Osother to Girend : 


(Sec Rom. xiv. aud | Cor. viii.) 
But deer my dear R., 
would T call the attention of any per- 
sow undecided " his ustod, or heosi- 
lallug i his conduct, on the point 
under consideration, to the effect oi 
lis cxampic Ob iis children. How 
eVrcal will be thet Gubger if, the 
babits of their parcnts on this pont 
weiuce das, they are icd from thei 
iy With temptation by 
th the woild, 
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ibicicy lo da 
bikie {OG 
lustead Gi Lely care 
UIT IG “ud wel! us Ly precept, Lival 
Cirisi’s aisciDies are “* HOt o! the 
wordy” forthat * be bus chosea them 
out of the world 1? So prone afe tie 
youny to gratify their wiskCss ab d 50 
seduciir ale the picusures which 
the world offers to thera, that, hu- 
Moniy speaking, | see bo prospect of 
their vesisdiae the temptetion to 
Swim with the stream, if they are 
tot eariv and roby trained by the 
habits of their family, to stand in awe 
of so doing, As they advance 4% 
littie tu life, the young women wil 
have lo withstand the vivid sense of 
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pleasure, and the strong desire not 
to be slighted or ridicn ied on account 
of their particularity,and comparative 
seclusion: and the young men will 
ve assaiied by still stronger tempta- 
tions at school, and alierwards ona 
still farther entrance into life. Hap- 
py will it be (especially in the case 
of the latter,) if parent al principles 
and the parental system so far main- 
‘ain their ground In the econ 
josom, that though the tender shoots 
ot religion may yicld to the blasts 
ind blights to w hich they are expos. 
ed, the root, at jieast, may be kept 
alive by the Spirit of God, In mercy 
to parents whom he loves, and send 
forth a fresh and more vigorous 

cion in after life: But let ne parents 
look for this blessing, and presume 
10 hope that their labour will not 
be in vain in the Lord,” untess in 
raining up their offspring they are 
“sober and vigilant,” and “always 
abounding,’? not only In their in- 
structions, but in their example also, 
and their family Institutions, “in 
the work of the Lord.” 

There are also other relations not 
to be overlooked: I mean such as, 
rom their age and confirmed Chris. 
tian habits, may probably not be 
misied by the example of a young 
relauon; but who will be subjec chad 
lo deep anxiety, and great pain, by 
nis misconduct in the point under 
cousideration. Among these farents 
tand pre-eminent. Think what 

vents must feel when they sce 

i? Jong course of instruction in- 
p he oe their exar mple unavailing 3 
eae family habits abandoned, aban- 
doued ia a point so in: portant, an i 
o bear their hearts; their are in 
acriiced to a youthful love of plea 
‘ure. Or to the fanc ¥; pe rhaps 5 Even 
wie deliber.te judgment, of one who 
ouzlit, in wisdom and kindness, as 
well us in duty, to accommodate 
vimseil to their wishes. Could a 


soune person lose much substantial 


“vod, even in his own judgment, by 
‘us accomimodating himself to the 
shes of those who have his benefi 
at heart, in the restrictions which 
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they feel it necessary to lay upon his 
intercourse with a deceitiul world! 
Or if Ais vleasure is to be oalancec. 
against ‘heir pain, is he sure that he 
gains more than he takes irom them 
This appeal would be jst, ever 
in the case of an only child. Hoev 
much stronger then, when there are 
brothers and sisters, in whose educa 
tion, and confirmation In gocd prin 
ciples and habits, parents wil find 
thetr hands weakened 5v the indis- 
cretion or obstinacy of one membei 
of the family ! When they contem- 
plate the future, and especially the 
event of their being removed from 
their family by death, their fears of 
mischievous consequences will pro- 
bably far exceed the evils they at 
present experience. Under such 
circumstances, how dificult the line 
of parental duty ! To hold up one of 
their children as a warning to the 
rest, is a most paioful measure, and 
one from which they will abstain as 
rauch a5 poss sible: but to avoid it 
wliogether is not always pessible or 
safe, consistently with their parental 
obli; atic ons. However guardediy anc 
tenderly they perform this duty, i! 
i 


- 
ear 


may lead to consegucnces whic 
they wouid most anxiously wish te 


> 1 le! rmpre clancrar c >} 
avoid, and the very danger of which 


ne . ; “9 
will affect them most. ser Hstolye 
surely when ail these domestic con- 
siderations are united, ey ceunnot be 


, 


resisted by aby young persen without 
a degree of hardthood net very cora 
ticse wita that Juecasanieigee thas 


spiritos accctnmedation and of defe- 
rence to ciders, and es pecially te 
parciis, apd that abxious cndeavoui 
t@ mouintain harmony and unity with 
telow Christiensand relations, which 
the Gosoel every where inculcates. 


If the foregxotnge considerations 
opebt io induce a child to follow the 
perental system, even when more 
than orGinunliy rigid, and in some 


points periaps liable to the imputa- 
tion of going * 100 far, what must be 
theughteoia departure from that sys- 
tem, whed it is marked bya spirit of 
accommodation as far as duty wil! 
wermit; W 


ion itis neither offensive 
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nor obtrusive; when it endeavours to 
aveid extremes, and, Laken as a whole, 
is mouerate, and sanctioned, though 
perhaps with some exceptions, by 
the general practice of the decided 
foliowers of Christ? So streng are 
the temptations which assail youth 
in its pursuit of personal gratilica- 
tions, or in its cagerness lv shu 
singularity, and the ridicule attached 
tO Il—so great, In some Instances, 
is its thouyhtlessuess as to cotise- 
quences, and in others its love of a 
fancied te aaron lat. such 
cases, it will readily be allowed, may 
exist: but at the same time no parent 
will like to dwell upon them. 

These things must be said tor 
parents ; for (whether rightly or not) 
parents will often have too much 
delicacy and generosity to say them, 
at least to say them plainly and {ree- 
iy. for themselves: but the subject 
=“ not on that account press the 

ss forcibly on their minds, aod 
ain their hearts. I do not like 
to enlarge on this topic, or to set 
forth the long train of benefits, with 
their attendant cares and libours, 
conferred on the one side, and the 
corresponding oblivations contracted 
on the other. But could y volce 
be heard through the Jand, f should 
wish solemnly to leave these consi- 
erations to the dispassionate refec- 
tion of the young; and to call upon 
them to countthe cost paid by others, 
and above aii b; parent, for their 
departure from the princip es incul- 
cated in their education, and fiom the 


’ 
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1) + bY } ae -- 5 et ; a 
established balbits of thre fusst.les, 
a ® . : » ha 

aecondlij--as tothe vencral cflect 


on others 


¥ . ! an } « ’ Nic a ttt > q 
L fear that an updue intercourse of 


relivicus with worldly characters is 
calculated to Liind the ee 7 the 
latter, as to their distance tram G id, 
and to iead theia t 6 think seat Ct 


= S «ase ad gk et hice le! eres ate 
dial ana vit tir} rel! sate Vas A Cia TEC 


of profession than realy, and to 
view it therefore with disrespect. 
Now, whatever tends to brine Chris- 
tianity Gown from) her bivrh emi- 


’ : 


AcHCE-. Mist tena io ¢ 
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the eyes of men, and to despoil he, 
of her rightful authority, while j: 
tends also to degrade her votariec, 
and particularly these who thus de. 
prive her of her honours. 

Vy nat I have said, and shall have 
oceasion still to say in this letter, 
prevents my enlarging on this topic 
beyond a single observation. If the 
blessed Jesus himself was vilified as 
‘“ giuttonous and a wine-bibber, 
friend of publicans and sinners,” be. 
cause he mixed freely with the 
world, though he mixed with it only 
to lead it to God, and to perform the 
sacred duties for the sake of which 
he came upon earth; what is likely 
to be said of thase whe mix with it 
too freely without his perfect inno- 
cence, without his native dignity 
or Divine wisdom, and without his 
object full in their view, and form. 
ing the life and soul of their prac- 
tice? I believe no Christian of much 
expericnace will find any difficulty in 
answering this inquiry. 

As this question, with respect to 
intercourse with the world, has been 
said to be a question of degree, you 
will ask, perhaps, for some guidance 
on that point. It is apparent. that 
within due bounds, the proper de- 
gree ofintercourse will depend mucli 
on the personal character of the 
party, on the state of his family, and 
on the circumstances in which hei 
nlaced; and his best guide will be 
the Holy Spirit, operating through 2 
watcbfuland enlightened conscience. 
isut still something may be sald on 
this subject, which may serve to point 
out certain rocks and suelves to be 
wvoided in the Christian voyage, and 
to ascertain — within which 
the course cf the vessel should, i! 
all ordinary cases, be confined 

First, taen, he must take care 
that his society shall consist chieiy 
of religious characters. 

A inan’s companions will ge 
rally be chosen accordins to 
prevatling bent of his own opinions 
and dispositions, and will there fore 
'e no incorrect index of the stat 
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of his soul. But if circumstances 


should throw him into a circle of 


persons differing materially from him- 
self—~such in the haman mind Is the 
power of sympathy, the propensity 
to Imitation, and the desire to con- 
ciliate the good will of others, an ob- 
ject best effected by becoming like 
them—that he will probably soon be- 
vin to imbibe something of the taste 
and spirit of his new companions. It 
is vain for any one to hope that 
his good principles and dispositions, 
und bis moral taste, will continue un- 
sullied, if he associate mych with 
persons of an opposite character. In 
nazarding the experiment he ts tri- 
fing with one of the most powertul 
engines of good or of evil, according 
asit is used, which God has given to 
man; and he can no more control its 
operation, than he could chanve the 
course of summer and winter. Its 
force, though capabie of being in a 
measure eluded and Petia can- 
not by apy means be destroyed ; and 
if applied Ja the wrong dircetiun it 
will not fail to impress on his soul 
baneful and, not imprebably, fatal 
marks of its potency. We should 
atonce allow this statement in po- 
‘tical, and in merely moral points. 
What would be thought of any man, 
professedly loyal, who was much, 
and willingly, in the soctety of per- 


ons notoriously otherwise What of 


a professedly sober or honest man 
wo associated with the intemperate 
apd dishonest ? And what ts there in 
religion to exempt the professedly 
beanie man from SuBpICIUN aS Lo 
nis veal principles, from the charge 
ut Incensisteney and folly, and froma 
progressive deterioration by means 
{iis companions, if he mixes, more 
ve ihe business of life and Chris- 
lun kindness render necessary, wiih 
persons of an opposite character? On 
the contrary, he wall even be m 
Wuvie to Suspicion, and he will also 
bola greater danver than the pet 


* 


songs which have heen mentioned, 
because, his conscience being mers 
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enlightened than theirs, he acts in 
opposition to higher principles and 
more powerful checks. He pro. 
fesses to liye in the love and fear of 
his God and Saviour, and to devote 
himself unreservedly to their service, 
ile is aware that he cannot do this 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit, to 
“ work in him both to will and to do, 
wccording to God’s good pleasure.” 
And how then can he hope to be a 
temple of that Divine Agent—to 
have that Spirit dwelling in his heart 
—ifhe does not act on the rules, and 
pursue the course best calculated to 
keep himself “unspotted from the 
world ?”? 

He must abstain from intimacy 
with those whom he does not believe 
to be true Christians. Civility and 
kindness may be well preserved with- 
out intimacy. The latter, from taste 
as well as from prudence, should be 
carefully avoided, where we havenot 
reason to think there 1s sound reli- 
gious principle. From taste—be- 
cause, if we value our high calling 
as we ought, we shall naturally feela 
sort ef repugnance to an intimacy 
with those who are “‘alienated in 
their minds” from that God and that 
Saviour whom we delight to serve : 
from prudence—because intimacy 
removes many of the guards and re- 
serves Which to a considerable degree 
regulate conversation and conduct in 
zener! society, and thus prevent bad 
principles and dispositions from ex- 
hibiting themselves to the view of 
others. Besides, if intimacy is avoid- 
ed, that familiarity of intercourse be. 
iween the younger members of two 
families, which would be dangerous, 
may be prevented, without the ne. 
cessity of embarrassing explanations, 
On the opposite supposttion, the 
vv ser case will be reversed, and the 
myo. t lamentable consequences may 

¢ expected to follow. 
3, Let a participation with the 
vorid ip its assemblages lor purposes 
of pleasure be avoided. ‘here are 
many pleasyres which the Christian 
> 
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enjoys in common with men of a dil- 
ferent character, There are others 
of which he cannot partake at all 
without a manifest dereliction of 
Christian duty. The latter, of course, 
must be altogether shunned: the 
former must be enjoyed in sucha 
manner as not to render that which 
is safe and allowable in itself, unsafe 
and unfit from its attendant circum- 
stances. Nowthe spiritof the world 
never breaks forth with less restraint 
than in its professed amusements. 
Not only do these very much remove 
customary guards and restrictions, 
but by being framed for the indul- 
gence of worldly appetites, and dis- 
positions merely natural, they draw 
these propensities forth into a more 
prominent display than usual. The 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life, appear in deco- 
fous, perhaps, but in very intelligible 
shapes, and in connection also with 
so much that is good humoured and 
amiable, as to assume the most se- 
ducing appearance. Happy they who, 
having once entered the rs cir- 
cle, escape its fascinations! Huppy, 
if they do not become, in a measure, 
reconciled to the low and unhallowed 
principles of the gay crowd with 
which they associate! Of those who 
think that they pass through this fire 
ubhurt, certainly the greater part 
flatter and dejude themselves. At 
all events, the Christian ought not to 
incur the danger. Nothing is more 
imperceptibly imbibed than a worldly 
spirit, and nothing is more fatal than 
sucha spirit to the very life and ex- 
istence of true religion. It requires 
all the efforts and all the watchful- 
ness of the Christian, even under 
favourable circumstances, to escape 
iis infection. Wiat then must be 
his danger, when he places himself 
in the very «atmosphere where it 
abounds !—Is he notthen flagrantly 
violating the precept implied in the 
petiuon which he so ofien addresses 
to his God, * Lead us not into temp- 
tation!’ Instead of fleeing * youth- 
ful lusts,” is he not throwing himself 


into the very region where they are 
prevalent? And if these questions 
cannot be satisfactorily answered, as 
they certainly cannot, let him so- 
lemnly ask himself still another, 
Whether he is not ‘‘ giving place to 
the devil 2?” 

4. The course of the Christian 
ought to be such as to shew Clearly 
to what class of persons he belongs. 
He owes this full disclosure to God 
and to man, and of mento none more 
than to himself. If his conduct is 
equivocal, he either docs not display 
the standard of his holy warfare, or 
he displays it only to dishonour it 
In the first case, how can he hope to 
be acknowledged by Christ as his 
soldier? In the second, how can he 
hope for the meed of a good anc 
faithful soldier? His light either does 
not shine before men, or at best it 
does not shine with such clearness 
and purity as to lead them to glorify 
his heavenly Father. By holding a 
course which leaves it a matter of 
any doubt whether he follows Christ 
or the world, he violates his duty to 
man as well as to God; for he is re- 
quired not only to work out his own 
salvation, but to promote by every 
means in his power the salvation of 
all around him. But how can lie 
hope in any measure to succeed in 
the latter object unless his conduct 
bear the clear stamp of the elevated 
principles of the Gospel, and there- 
fore the stamp of their contrariety to 
the principles of the world? And 
how can he exhibit that stamp, if he 
slide into a similarity to the conduct 
of the world, in points in which 
Christians in reneval think that a de- 
cided and manifest distinction is re- 
quisite ? The effect of this dubious 
system of conduct upon men of the 
world is very obvious? They will 
imagine, either that the profession o! 
strict Christian principle is unsound, 
having more of pretence than of re- 
ality in it, or that Christian principle 
is a far tower thing, and approaches 
far nearer to the principles of the 
world at large, than is in fact the 
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case. On either supposition, their 
conversion to God will be not for- 
warded but impeded. How eager 
will the * god of this world” be to 
avail himself of such means of blind- 
ing men’s eyes, and of keeping them 
from coming to the true light which 
alone can lead them to salvation! 

But after all, he who adopts so du- 
bious a course, and who seems so 
backward to choose whom he will 
serve, most injures himself. His 
consistency will be denied; and it 
must follow that either his sincerity 
will be doubted, or his good sense 
yuestioned ;—he will be thought by 
some to have renounced and con- 
demned vital and true religion, and 
by others to have disproved its effica- 
ey or existence. Even if he ulti- 
mately escape the imminent danger 
.o which he exposes himself of spi- 
ritual shipwreck, never can he hope 
to enjoy that elevation of soul, that 
solid peace and joy in believing, or 
that extensive influence as a servant 
of God, which are reserved for those 
whe, “through honour and disho- 
nour, through evil report and good 
report,” proceed straight forward in 
‘heir Christian course, and are stu- 
cious only to discover how much they 
can do for their great Lord, and how 
they can best * walk worthy of their 
high calling.” Contemplate for a 
moment the prodigious difference in 
the eyes cf men between the two 
following characters :—the one pro- 
‘essing religion, but departing from 
the general strictness of its most es- 
‘eemed professors; nominally class- 
ine himself with those who, as “a 
chosen generation, a holy nation, a 
royal priesthood, a peculiar people,” 
are daily labouring, by God’s power 
working in them, to obtain a victory 
over the world; and yet in practice 
seeming not afraid or disinclined to 
associate pretty freely with that world, 
and to join in its plans of unhallow- 
cd pleasure,—-calling himself “a 
stranger and pilgrim upon earth,” yet 
‘ppearing to live among tts inhabhi- 
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tants rather as in his own than as in 
a strange country ;—the other re- 
versing this picture in all its parts, 
and, while he abounds in candour, 
and kindness,and beneficence towards 
all around him, conducting himself 
among the busy or the idle crowd, as 
one who views their pursuits in a 
very different light from that in 
which they themselves view them ; 
as one who has higher aims, whose 
ruling affections have different ob- 
jects, who orders his life and conver. 
sation as even now called to sit 
down,“ holy and unblameable,and un- 
reprovable, in heavenly places with 
Christ Jesus,” and to partake here- 
after of all the blessings of his eter- 
nal and glorious kingdom. Is it not 
plain what a wide difference must 
appear in these Characters, especial- 
ly to those who have an opportunity 
of viewing them closely ? Can it be 
doubted which will best reflect the 
adorable image of his Saviour, which 
-will most adorn his own high and 
holy profession, and which will im- 
press mankind with the greatest 
respect and esteem both for his own 
character and his religious princi- 
ples? 

And now, my dear R., it is time 
that I should close this long letter. 
You know that it has been dictated 
by a sense of duty, and by love for 
you ; and I hope it is not stained by 
any disposition to severe criticism, or 
by a wish to deprive youth of its in- 
nocent and Christian pleasures. If I 
have pointed cut dangers to which 
you do not think yourself exposed, 
and said things which you imagine ] 
need not to have said to you, forgive 
me a wrong which has arisen from a 
recollection of my own youth, and 
from the warmest parental sympathy 
and anxiety for your temporal and 
eternal welfare. If my years have 
led me to be too cautious and too 
open to alarm, remember that yours 
may tempt you to be too unguarded 
and sanguine. Above all, reflect that 


ona point of such infinite importance. 
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it is incomparably safer to err on the 
side of caution and circumspection 
than on that of carelessness and 
temerity. I really believe that the 
love and fear of God «re in your 
heart. May that blessed Spirit who 
has implanted them there, cause 
them to increase and abound and 
bring forth fruit to perfection! But 
when you read of the enemy secretly 
sowing tares among the wheat; and 
oO; « Demas who departed from the 
Apo tle, because “he loved this 
present world ;” you cannot be much 
surprised at the solicitude of your 
fatuer, or think his admonition alto- 
gether out of place. 
Yours most affectionately. 
R. 5S. 
es 
To the Editor of the Christian Observes 
I wave perceived in your Number 
for March, p. 139, the antmadver- 
sions of “a Layman,” on a passage 
in the Notes of the Family Bible 


just published under the sanction of 


the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. As I cannot but think 
this Layman has acted disingenuous- 
ly both with respect to the venerable 
Society, of which he professes bim- 
self a member, and also the descrved 
reputation of the work they have 


sanctioned, I request the insertion of 


a few remarks on the subject. 

The passuge which has so greatly 
disturbed this Layman appears, as he 
Says,ip a note subjoined to Ephes.ii 8, 
** For by grace are ye saved, through 


Faith ; and that not of yourselves, it 


7s the gift of God.’—He imagines 
that the note in question contains a 
denial of faith beit.e the gift of God, 
and so 1s subversive of the doctrine 
of the Established Church. * Thus,” 
he says, “heretical views are now 
sent into the world, under the sunc- 
tion (doubtless unwittingly) of the 
Society ;”’ and this Layman, in bis 
alarm for the prescrvation of true re- 
gion amongst us, concludes with 
expressing his hope that © at feast 
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this Bible shall not be circulated 
without the Book of Common Pray- 
er.’ Doubtless this Layman’s hope 
is, in this respect, in exact unison 
with those of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and of 
all good churchmen. 

But now it had surely been bette 
for tne cause of candour and trut by it 
this writer had read the whole of the 
note to which he refers, and not have 
drawn bis conclusions from garbled 
quotations: for in this way, with a 
little ingenuity, any commentator 
nay be made to say any thing, | 
beg Icave then to supply what your 
correspondent has thought proper to 
omit, and leave it to the good sense 
of your readers to yudee how far he 
is justified in his attempts to depre- 
cjate the value of one of the most 
Intercsting and valuable commenta- 
ries on the Scripture that has pro- 
ceeded from the press. 

The note referred to is an extrac! 
from the writings of Dean ‘Tucker, 
and stands in the Commentary as fol- 


‘lows: “Our translation of this pas- 


sage is a little ambiguous; and many 
people have unbappily concluded 
trom it, that faith is the gift of God; 
a gift, Lmean, 72 some peculiar sense, 
he a gilt as 1s 20¢ vouchsafed to 
maukind in gencral, \ike the gift of 
reason, or any other common bles- 
sing’, {thus far only the Layman, | 
but is appropriated only to the sclect 
few who are thereby enabled to lay 
hold on Christ, while all the rest of 
thelr brethren are necessarily lost 
for want of it. Now this is a very 
vreat mistake; for the Scriptures 
contain no such assertion; and the 
words of the text, In paruicular, say 
vetbing about any kind of fa ith, as 
a gift of God, but reicr wholly to 
another matter. ‘The assertion of 
the Anusile is plainly this, that sal- 
vation by vrace is the gift of God, 
that it is not of ourselves, or to be 
derived from any works of ours, Jest 
aby men should boast. Vhis is the 
substance of the dectrine; aad 
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the original Greck can signify nothing 
else. Butas to faith, that is men- 
tioned only as the means, or instru- 
ment, of obtaining the salvation here 
declared.”’ 

Such is the whole note referred to, 
ina perdal manner, by the Layman ; 
from which it appears plain, that the 
writer of itis not here, by any means, 
denying faith to be the g rift of Ged, 
but is (as he explains himself ) com- 
bating the notion of its being: a gift 
in that fieculiar sense entertained by 
those who hold the doctrines of pre- 
destination and election. ‘To enter 
into any discussion of the propriety 
or impropriety of this notion would 
be foreign beth to the subject of the 
Layman’s paper and my present pur- 
pose. But with respect to the pas- 
sage in Question it may be observed, 
that Oo a plain inspection of the 
Greck it certainly appears wonderful 
how any other view of it conld ever 
ve taken than that contained in the 
note from Dr. Tucker. ‘The words 
stand thus : > Tx yep weepile ESE TETWIT- 
WLEVOS Ob THs miseas® nak 78 To oux eg 
Ore To dwpov oun é% epyov iva 
ux tis navyncyias. Here there caunct 
be a doubt that zaro refers to the 
whole sentence going before, and, as 
Macknight suggests, may have ze 
Toayue uyreeing with it. There are 
then two several contrasts made be- 
tween the ¢ uma'rs and the ©es re 
0 aipovy and the €2 geyav, and the ux 76 
xavynorjes. Butif | may venture a 
conjecture, I wonld rather suggest 
that revo here agrees with te ddpev, 
and would propose pointing the pas- 
suave as fellows: “xvas t&r0, cox €& 
vuav, Qce To O@eoy, evn EF Epyov (ess scil ) 
ie eH tig mavynoriat.”’ The trans- 
witon will then stand thus: And this 
sift of God (namely, salvation by 
<race, through faith,) is not of your- 
elves, not of works, lest any one 
ould boast. 

i just add, for the satisfaction of 
‘hose who may have been alarmed 
y the representations of the Lay- 
any that if they will turn to the 
wpistie of Sg. James, i. 17, they will 
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then find that in their Commentary 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge have, in the words of 
Pyean Stanhope, acknowledged that 
‘‘every thing that tends to make us 
rood, or Is itself so, every spiritual 
perfection, comes to us from Hea- 
ven. <Ajl endowments of nature and 
erace are given by Him.........who is 
always the same, and always at hand.” 
OLD CHURCH. 
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To the Edstor ut the Christian Obeerver. 


THe notes on the Family Bible pub- 
lished under the sanction of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, are, upon all points connected 
with doctrine and discipline, profes. 
sedly compiled trom the writings of 
the most cminent divines of the Es- 
tablisied Church. ‘The remarks on 
Ephes. ti. 8. quoted in your Numbei 
for March, in which a view of faith, 
ws a “gift of God in a_ peculiar 
stnse,” 1s represented as an unhappy 
conclusion from the Apostle’s words, 
are, I think it may be safely stated, 
at variance not only with the lan- 
guage of our Liturgy, but likewise 
with the opinions of a great numbe: 
of our divines, justly celebrated for 
their learning, talents, and piety. 
The ofifosite sentiments of two pre- 
lates of our church occurred to my 
recojlection as soon asl fiid reed 
the note. The writers relerred to 
are, Bishop Pearson and Bishop 
Sherlock ; and to their judgment, us 
eminent civines, [I should have ex. 
pected the compilers of the Noics 
attached to the Society’s Bible would 
have paid some attention on the im 
portant tcxt In question. | ioe leuve 
to introduce ‘heir statements re- 
specting faith as a fcculiar gift of 
God, to the notice of your readers. 
My co: amunicat ton: otaay) possibly 
serve aS un auxiliary to that of your 
lay correspondent, and shew the 
snison cf our celebrated writers witk 
the Liturgy ef our Church, upon e 
— — (to use the mildes: 
term) has explained away, as 
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conceive, in the note intended for its 
ilustration. 

My first extract is from the ex- 
position of the Apostles’ Crced, by 
Bishop Pearson; a work in which 
deep learning and sound ~cnuine 
plety are happily united. Ji will, I 
trust, prove no small gratiication to 
your readers to be assured, that in 
one of our most extensive diceeses, 
this excellent treatise possesses a 
larye shore of the theolovical studies 
of the candidates for priest’s orders. 

li his cxposition ot the article, 
“| believe in the Holy Ghost,” after 
stating: that “the werk of the Spirit 
is double; cither external aud scene- 
rel, or Juiernal and particular,” aud 
then shewing that this external work 
consists In revealing, through the in- 
spired writings, the will of God to 
mankind, the bishop proceeds thus : 
‘The same Soirit which revealeth 
the object of faith generaliy to the 
universal Church of God, which cb- 
ject is propounded externally by the 
church to every parucular believer, 
doth also illuminate the understand- 
ips of such as believe, that they muy 
receive the truth: for fazth is the 
eift of God, uct only in the object, but 
aiso in the act: Christ ts not only 
given tous in whom we belicve, but it 
és also given us in the behalf ef Christ 
io believe on hims and this gift is a 
wift of the Holy Ghost, working wtthin 
we an assent unto that eibied by the 
svordis profound tous. By thisthe 
Lord epened the heart of Lydia, that 
she attended unto the things which 
were spoken of Paul; by this the 
word profiteth, being mixed with 
fetth in them that hear it. "Phus by 
grace are we saved through faith, 
and that not of ourse’ves, it is the 
wift of God. As the increase and 
oerfection, so the original or initia. 


ton of faith, 1s from the Spirit of 


trod, not only by an external proposal 
nibe word, but by on internal illu. 
ination lithe soul, by which we are 
‘nehined to the ober: dience of faith in 
isseDting unto Chose truths which, 


tryst ane] earns: man, are 


foolishness. And thus we affirm not 
only the revclotion of the will of God, 
but alsothe illumination of the sou} 
of man, to be part of the office of the 
Spirit of God, aguinst the old and new 
Pelagians.’—Vol. I. p. 495. Ed. 
Oxon.) 

‘To the testimony of Bishop Pear. 
sop, | would wow add that ot Bishop 
Sherlock, a jearned and plous pre- 
late, and agamst whom, if a bias on 
the side of Calvinism be reputed a 
fault, at is well known not the 
shiohiest pretudice can be reasonably 
entertained. In the 2d volume of 
Discourses preached at the Temple 
Church, (Lond. Ed. 1759,) I find a 
sermon upon this very text, Ephes. 
it, 8. In the introductory part ot 
it, his words are as follow: “ Life 
and immortality are the greatest 
blessings that we have any notton of; 
and these were brought to Helit by 
the Gospe} oi Christ. Lim God gave 
fora Redeemer to the world, that 
whosoever beiteveth on him shouid 
not dic, but Lave eternal life. And 
Cven that through faith in’ him we 
are saved, is the giftof God; for ol 
ourselves we ure able to do nothing. 
These things are taught us in the 
coinpass of the text: we are saved 
by grace ; we bad no claim or tle 
to salvation; but Ged of his own 
good will bath sent among us ple 
tcous redemption ; and according to 
the riches of bis mercy, and the great 
love wherewith he loved us, hath, 
together with Christ, quickened us, 
Ww ho were dead in sins. The condi- 
tion of this salvation on our part is 
faith; for we are saved by grace 
through faith, We must believe 
our Redeemer, that he cometh irom 
God, and hath the words of life; 
and must rely on him to perform 
the word of salvation which is gone 
out of his mouth. But neither upon 
the performance of this condiuon 
cun we say that our own arm hat 
saved us, or that we have done 
any thing towards perfecting out 
redemption ; for this salyation 35 
through faith, ard this farih © 
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not of ourselves; it is the gift of 
God.” 

in the sequel of the discourse it is 
shewn what must be the nature ol 
that faith tere said to be the gilt of 
God; viz. * a trust and reliance on 
God, inciuding a confident hope and 
expectation that God will perform 
his promises sade to us in his Son. 
It is described as an active principle 
of religion, influencing the mind to 
obedience to the law of God.” It 
isshewn at ieree that ¢hze faith must 
be producea by the agency of God's 
Holy Spirit, tor that fazth which ts 
ynly a mere assent of the mind, cannot 
be called the gift of Gud, * any far- 
ther than as sense and reason are his 
gifs,’ words which evidently imply 
hat saving faith is a eft “22 @ fe- 
ular sense; and to prove this 
point appears to be the main object 
of this sermon. 

I conceive enough has now been 
extracted from the writings of both 
these celeprated divines to shew 
their disagreement with the author 
of this note in the Society’s Bible. 

As amember of that Society, and 
regarding it as a successful instru- 
ment in the hand of God fer pro- 
moting the interests of Christianity 
in the Established Church, I] cannot 
but feel deeply concerned that, 
under its sanction, any notion should 
de encouraged which has a ferdency 
io weaken our impression of the ne- 
cessily of freventing grace, whereby 
God * puts into our minds goed dec- 
sires,’ and so derogate from the 
work of Christ, as the “author, as 
well as the “ finisher of our faith.” 

P. RM. 
<<a 


For the Christian Ovuserver. 


ON THER NECKSsSItY OF MU RUAL 
FORBEARANCE IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Exrenrence has shewn me ithe 
wisdom of the Scriptures in repeat- 
cdly enforcing the duty of mutual 
iorbearance, and the urgent necessi- 
‘y of the practice of it, in all stations 
*Hfe, and amone all classes of ne 
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sons, in order to true and lasting 
peace and comfort. 

I shall confine the following ob- 
servations io domestic life; and [| 
entreat my readers, that if, from 
Scripture and reason, I bring con- 
viction to theit minds, they will not 
hastily dismiss it, but will lay it seri- 
ously to heart, as a matter involving 
their own happiness, aud that of 
many of their fellow-creatures, both 
in this life and in eternity. 

The different dispositions and 
various pursuits of the individuals 
which form a family, frequently give 
rise to an opposition of opinions, and 
sometimes of Interests. ‘These di« 
versitics of taste and fecling, though 
perhaps inneccnt in themselves, and 
in some degree unavoidable, are the 
occasion of perpetual contentions, 
evil tempers, and divisions, those 
roots of bitterness which the prince 
of darkness too often sows and fos- 
ters, even among families protes- 
sedly religious, and by which every 
fruit of the Spirit is checked in its 
crowth, and the greatest scanda! 
brought upon the professors and 
the profession of the Gospel. In 
some Instances, I fear that even per- 
sons who prav and strive against 
muapy other sins, and scrupulously 
seck to keep themselves unspotted 
from the world, allow themselves, 
with too littie compunction, to ex- 
ercise unchristian tempers in their 
familics ; nay, are sometimes ready 
to bring excuses for them to their 
fellow-creatures, and their own con- 
sciences, on the score of infirmity, 
provocation.leng habitor the peculiar 
difficuity of their office and situation 
Some cf my readers may be ready to 
turn aside from this censure, as not 
applicable to themselves, because 
with passionate exclamations and 
[celingss they sometimes lament their 
sinful tempers, forgetting that it is 
possible they may do this more on 
account of the natural Inconvenient 
consequences arising from 


dved passions, than from a peniten- 
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of rebellion against God. Were 
the latter duly felt, sorrow would not 
fail to bring that true repentance by 
which sin is not only lamented but 
forsaken. 

On thecontrary, while excuses are 
made, and a “ flattering unction” is 
laid to the soul, the evil will still 
remain: but true peace can never 
shine with its mild and steady beams, 
where there is not a spirit of mutual 
forbearance and conciliation. In 
these remarks, | address myself to 
parents as weil as to children, to 
brothers and sisters, to masters and 
servants, and, in short, to the tmem- 
bers of every relation of soctal lite. 
In speaking of chiJdren, L reter not 
mercly to those wiio are literally 
such, but to those who are grown 
up, and become, In some 
the companions and triends of their 
parents. 

[Let it not be supposed that T am 


neasure, 


Wishing indirectly to derogate from 
the lawlal rights of parents, who, by 
their offspring of ail ages, ought to 
be treated with henour and duufnol 
affection, when [ remark that the 
happiness or discord ot their tami- 
hes depends, in a great measure, 
upon their personal conduct and ex- 
ample. L bave found, from my own 
observation, and [ think it will hold 
vood as a general rule, that from the 
rcempers and habiis of tive 
‘amilies, the whole housechould re- 
eelve their general character. Le 
tne master and mistress be steady 
Lo certain rules, having all things ar- 
ranged decently and inorder; being 
voided in the main by Christian in- 
teyrity, forbearance, and kinduaess, 
and unbiassed by improper p: 
tics 3 and { believe it is meraliv cer- 
rain that the cood effect of such a 
line of conduct wall be seen to cxtend 
itself throuchont the whole domestic 
ircle, in producing a well-reculated 
aod united family. Habits, engraft- 


ed on piinctnle from eariy years, 


lay 
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will have so established theinselves 
by time, that no fear efa change will 
younger 
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branches grow up to maturity, and 
the beloved parent will with plea. 
sure find that sober unprejudiced ad. 
vice begins to supply the place of 
those commands which childhood 
required, 

On the other hand, the varying, 
inconsistent conduct of the heads o} 
a family, especially if accompanied 
with ungoverned and untorbearing 
tempers, will banefully influence the 
other branches of the household: 
each, unmindful of others, will seek 
his own, ease and pleasure, bitter anc 
endless disputes will ensue, disorder 
and insubordination will arise ; love 
will languish, while distance and 
suspicion occupy its place. If this 
should occur in a family protessedly 
religious, how great wiil be the 
scandal, and how excensive the evi! 
which each indivicual concerned 
will have to answer for before the 
judgement seat of Christ! 

Let those who are ready to exte- 
nuate the quilt of such unchristian 
conduct, by Inyputing it to constitu. 
tional infirmity, or the pecuiiar dif- 
ficulties of their situation, beware 
how they thus virtually make God 
the author of their sin. No tempta- 
tion hath befallen any of us but such 
as is common to man, and * God is 
faithful who will net suffer us to be 
tempted above what we are able to 
bear, but will with the temptation 
also make us a way to escape.” [It 
is for want of recurring to this Dr 
vine assistance with (ull purpose anc 
sinzleness of heart, by patient per: 
severance, prayer, and watchlulness, 
that Christians so frequently disgrace 
their profession, and are led captive 
unawares by Satan at his will. . 

Certainly when bodily infirmity ! 
really in part the occasion of Iria 
bility, impctuosity, or bittcrness 0! 
temper, (that is, when our spiritual 
enemy takes occasion from it to pre- 
duce in us such works of the flesi) 
the individual has the more need to 
use strenuous exertion, with unre 
mitting praver and vigilance, to ¥¢ 
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sempter. I believe there are few 
persons who do not find motives of 
terest or personal credit sutlicient- 
ly powerful to effect a temporary 
command over their passions : sure- 
ly, then, a constant sense of the im- 
mediate presence of the King of 
kings and Lord of lords would, if 
admitted, have a salutary influence 
ia checking the evils of which I 
complain. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, it will be found that nothing 
short of the grace of God, which is 
sufficient for all things, will be able 
effectually to root out these evils, 
when once established; and there- 
fore I earnestly and affectionately 
exhort those of my readers who are 
under their influence, and are thus 
insensibly destroying or endanser- 
ing their happiness in the present 
aud the future world, to seek without 
delay, by the prayer of faith, the aid 
tthe Holy Spirit, to turn them 
‘rom the error of their ways, and to 
confirm them taa spirit of unity and 
rodly love. The effect of righteous. 
ness, 15 quietness and assurance ; but 
veither of these can be possessed 
while we are constantly agitated by 
che storms and tempesis of passion. 

Let us therefore work, now, 
“while it is called to-day,” to subdue 
and eradicate every evil temper, 
without compromise or reserve. 
wet us meditate upon the various 
exhortations of the Scripture on this 
subject. “If it be fossiéle, as much 
as Heth in you, live peaceadly with 
all men.” ** #ordécar one another in 
ove, and keep the unity ot the spirit 
in the bond of peace.’? Do all 
things without murmurings and dis- 
putings, that ye may be blameless 
and harmiess, the sons of Cod.” 
“Strenethened with all might ac- 
cording to his gloricus power, unto 
dl patience and long-suffering with 
oytulness.?  * Put on therefore, as 
ae clect of God, bowels of meck- 
ess, long-suffering, forbearing one 
yiother.”  * Walk in love, as Christ 
‘so hath loved us.” Let us look 
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with faith to that great High Priest 
of our profession, who was ‘in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin;” let us remember the 
contradiction of sinners which de 
endured for our sakes, and let us 
pray and endeavour to be conformed 
to his blessed image. I conclude my 
remarks with the exhortation of the 
Apostle; * Let all bitterness, and 
wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil speaking, be put away from you, 
with all malice ; and be ye kind one 
to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you. 
S. S. D. 
— 
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Rom. xv. 13.—Vow the God of hope 
iii you with all joy and pfreace in 
believing, that ye may ubound in 
hopfie through ike power of the Holy 
Ghost. 

WuAaTEVER be the subject discus- 

sed by the great Apostle of the Gen- 

tiles, he always speaks like a man 
whose heart and affections are deep- 
ly engaged in it. It is evident from 
the whole of his writings that the 
relizion which he laboured to dis- 
seminate, was of a high and sacred 
character; pure in its injunctions, 
and elevated in its privileges. The 

Apostle was equally free from that 

spirit of enthusiasm, which expects 

the consolations of the Gospel with- 

ut a desire to discharge its. duties, 
and from that sordid misconception, 
which dwells wholly upon the pre- 
cept, without regard to the promise. 

He knew, by his own experience, 

that the life which he lived was at 

once alife of obedience and of hope: 
it was his earnest desire, in what- 
ever he did, to do the will of the 

Lord; and he found in all his la- 

bours that the presence of God was 

with him, and the comforts of the 

Divine Spirit refreshed his soul. 


In the privilezes of the Gospel it 
was his ardent wish that all men 
2Q 
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should be altogether such as he was: 
the love of Christ constrained him 
to abound in love toward others ; and 
even for his enemies he was ready 
to invoke the mercy and the bles- 
sings of God. We cannot, there- 
fore, wonder that for his children in 
the faith he was peculiarly earnest 
and affectionate in prayer: and that 
he was anxious that they might 
adorn the doctrine of God their Sa- 
viour in all things, and might even 
here have their conversation in hea- 
ven, and finally receive an abundant 
entrance into the kingdom of Christ 
and of God. 

In the chapter from which the 
text is selected, he is endeavouring 
to convince the Romans of the im- 
portance of certain duties, which in 
that day were sometimes apt to be 
forgotten: but he cannot do this 
without expressing his earnest wishes 
in their behalf, that they may pos- 
sess in large measure the blessings 
of the Gospel. Whilst speaking of 
the comfort and patience which 
spring from the Scriptures, he prays, 
that the God of patience and conso- 
lation would grant them to be like- 
minded one towards another, accord- 
ing to Christ Jesus: and again, while 
citing from the prophet the predic- 
tion respecting the Root of Jesse— 
that is, of Christ—who should rise 
to reign over the Gentiles, and in 
whom they should trust, he ever- 
more lifts up his voice on their be- 
half: ** Now the God of hope fill you 
with all joy and peace in believing, 
that ye may abound in hope through 
the power of the Holy Ghost.” 

In concisely examining the pas- 
sage, we may consider— 

I. The biessings which he im- 
plores for his converts. 

II. The way in which they are to 
be obtained. 

The blessings which he solicits 
are joy, fieacc, and Aofie. 

This joy is represented in other 
parts of Scripture, as a rejoicing in 
the Lord—a rejoicing in Christ Je- 
gus, and In what belongs to him— 


the glory of his attributes, the dis. 
pensations of his providence, all that 
he has done for his people, and al 
that he has promised. Those who 
have had the widest views of the 
goodness of God and the longest ex- 
perience of his mercy have been 
most abundant in the joy of the 
Gospel. ‘This sacred feeling often 
survives, undiminished, in the fierce- 
ness of tribulation. “ Sorrowful, yet 
alway rejoicing,” was the testimony 
borne to the Apostles, by one who 
was the companion of their labours 
and the partner of their consolations, 
To the men of this world who knew 
nothing of the principles of true 
religion, it must have appeared a 
strange and inexplicable occurrence, 
that those who seemed to be of all 
men most miserable, should still be 
continually rejoicing. But was there 
not a cause? If we should ask the 
reason, what would be the reply! 
‘“ We were once the children of 
darkness, but are now the children 
of the day. We once walked in the 
error of our ways, without hope and 
without God in the world: but he 
who caused the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined into our hearts 
We are no longer strangers and fo- 
reigners, but fellow-citizens with the 
saints and of the household of God. 
We rejoice because he is reconciled 
to us through the Son of his love: 
we rejoice that he gives us the wilt- 
ness of his spirit, the earnest of eve- 
ry blessing in the future world. We 
know that all events are ordained in 
mercy by our heavenly father ; and 
that no rood thing shall he withbold 
from them that love him. We re 
joice, therefore, in the present com: 
munications of his love, in the grace 
which he affords to us, in the cons0o- 
lations of his spirit; and we know 
that he never will forsake his people 
that trust in him.”’ 

The next blessing which St. Pau! 
implores for his flockis peace. This 
heavenly blessing is a distinguished 
privilege of the Christian ; it forms 4 
striking contrast between the men 0! 
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the world and the children of God. 
There 18 no peace to the wicked: 
evcn, literally, if we could look into 
their hearts, in how many cases 
should we see the workings of ma- 
lignant passions, the strong conflict 
of unholy dispositions, which be- 
speak the dominion of sin: their 
heart is a fountain, trom which flows 
every thing that is evil. They have 
no peace with God; for conscience 
tells them, whenever its voice can 
be heard, that God’s wrath is kindled 
against them, and that at the day of 
his appearing he will render to them 
according to their evil deeds. But 
‘peace is sown for the righteous.” 
it was the legacy of our Lord to his 
disciples, and is still the portion of 
the humble Christian. 

The Apostle prays for the Ro- 
mans, that they might be Aled with 
peace : and to the same purport it Is 
said in the book of Isaiah, that if the 
neople had hearkened to God, then 
should their peace have been as a 
tiver; that is, should have continued 
‘o flow with a constant and undimi- 
nished stream. The object of our 
desires should be, not that we may 
sometimes possess that peace which 
cometh from Heaven, but that it may 

well in us continually ; that it may 

‘ake an absolute and exclusive pos- 
ession ef our souls; and that God 
vould subdue in us every passion 
vhich ts inconsistent with it, and 
sromote the growth of those holy 
esives and heavenly principles which 
send to confirm and increase it. 

he third subject of the Apostle’s 
prayer is, that they might abound 
in Aope. 

Peace, joy, and hope tend mutual- 
ly to the confirmation of each other ; 
and those who are eminent for the 
possession of any one part of the 
blessings which the Apostle enu- 
merates In his prayer, will usually 
possess also the others ; but by men- 
tioning them separately, and dwel- 
ling upon each in its turn, the Apos- 
‘ie seems to admonish his conyerts 


with what earnestness they should 
seek for the attainment of cach. 
Hope is the great comfort and 
support of life: our happiness is 
generally in prospect; and if this 
friend of the wretched were banish- 
ed from the world, even the season 
of enjoyment could impart no plea- 
sure. But what are all the hopes 
and expectations, which this world 
can furnish, when compared with 
the hope of immortality ! The world- 
ly man delights in things which 
perish in the using; the disciple of 
Christ is animated by a hope which 
extends beyond thegrave. His lan- 
guage 18 that of the Apostle, “I 
know in whom I have believed, and 
Iam persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed 
to him against that day.” All world- 
ly hopes are clouded by uncertainty : 
* Thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth :” but the hope of which 


St. Paul speaks is a firm and assured 


hope ;— it is built upon the truth of 
God. 

The effect of this Christian hope 
is of a purifying nature: “ Every one 
that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself, even as God is pure.” He 
constantly endeavours to avoid all 
sin: he seeks to obtain more and 
more of that holiness which shall be 
perfected in heaven; to become 
daily more meet for that inheritance 
towards which his hope continually 
aspires: he watches over every pro- 
pensity which is contrary to the Di- 
vine will; and trusting that hereafter 
he shall be like his Saviour, when 
called to see him as he is, he seeks 
for the highest degree of conformity 
to his Lord which it is possible on 
earth to attain. 


Having noticed the blessings 


which St. Paul implores for his 
converts, we may proceed— 

II. To shew the way in which 
they are to be obtained. 

It appears from the text, that joy, 
peace, and hope, are to be derived 
from God. In speaking of the bene: 
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fits to be obtained, St. Paul adopts 
that description of the Almighty 
which is best suited to bis subject, 
and most directly calculated to in- 
spire us with encouragement In our 
prayers. Ina preceding part of the 
chapter, when entreating: that they 
might possess a spirit of love arid 
unity, according to Jesus Christ, he 


speaks of the Father as the God of 


patience and consolation ; thus tnvit- 
ing us to cast our dependence upon 
him as the Author of those spiritual 
blessings which the Apostle solicits. 

If peace and joy be associated with 
Christian bope, by what terms can 
we better describe the 
these benefits, than that which is 
here adopted, “the God of hope ?” 

The hecberstion of this passare Is 
consistent with other parts of the 
sacred volume. Whatever benefits 
we possess, whether temporal or 
spiritual, whether in relation to the 
present life or the future, are freeiv 
civen to us of God. * Lvery good 
and every aoa eift cometh down 
from the Father of lights 5" * and he 
that secks ena peace, joy, or hopes 
from any other source, will tind al! 
his labour end in disappointment. 

In praying that God would fill 
them with these spiritual blessings, 
and then reminding them of the 
source from which all their hope and 
consoiation must be derived, the 
Apostle docs not intend to throw 
discredit wpon the means of grace. 
On the contrary, he himscif uses 
earnest prayer for these bencfits ; 
knowing that praver is the usual 
channel through which they are com- 
municated. But neither are we 
suppose that toy, peace, and hone, 
Will Invariably be sent in answer to 
our prayers: many ask and have net, 
hecause they amiss: we must 
therefore desire to pray in that man- 
nerwhich Ge od has cnjoined,and with 
that spirit which he req: tires. Our 
prayer must be the prayer of faith. 

This Christian grace is expressiy 


noticed by the Apostle as the means 
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blessings ; for he Say; ** All joy and 
peace zn believing.’ They belong 
to that man oniy who believes in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the Saviour of 
sinners Tt is “being justified 4, 
saith St. Paul, “ that we have 
peace with God, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ :” and in a stmilar strain 
St. Peter speaks, in his Epistle to 
the strongers of the dispersion ;— 
“Whom having not seen ye love, 
in whom, though now ye see him 
hot, yet dcdicving, ye rejoice with 
yoy unspeakable and full of glory.’ 
It was this faith in Christ’ which 
eave them anassured confidence and 
persuasion that God was their recon- 
ciled Father. By it they were jus- 
tified in his sight, and made heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ. [1 
is by faith that we are enabled to ap- 
propriate to ourselves the Lenefits ot 
our Saviour’s cross and passion ; and 
thus to possess in our minds a live- 
ly impression of that glorious state 
whichis the portion and inheritance 
of the people of God, 

The Agent, by whom faith is Im. 
planted in our hearts, and by whom 
the blessings here mentioned, of 
jov, and peace, and hope, are com- 
municated to us, is the Holy Spirit. 
The Apostle, therefore, prays that 
God would thus “fill us by the 
power of the Holy Ghost.” By 
fis agency the work of salvation is 
to be begun, and to be perfected li 
Whatever knowledge we pes- 
sess of God as our reconciled fa- 
ther, or of Christ as our Redeemer ; 
whatever progress we Mahe in tha 
lite, which is preparatory 
to eternad Vite, all procceds fron. 
the influence of the Spirit of Guu 
enlirhtening our minds, 

inde rotandings, subduing 
worldly affections, releasing us fon 
the dominion of sin, imparting: to u 
anew Mature, and gradually leadins 
us on in the way of holiness, ull we 
come meet jee abetier state. We 
sawer of ourselves to do 
any thing as of ourselves. It we 
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iSiv.} Family Sermeiis—/vo. 
God has not spoken peace, it is a fa- 

tal tranquillity; if we profess to re- 

joice in Christ when our faith is not 

renuine, it is a joy which must soon 

vanish away; if our hope be built 

upon any imagined excellences of 

our Own, upon any other toundation 

than that which ‘God has laid, our 

edifice will not stand in the hour ot 

al. But he worketh mightily in 

them that believe; he witnesseth 

with our spirits that we are the chil- 

dren of God; he transforms us into 

the image of Christ; and, by the fre- 

quent communications of his grace, 

gives us a foretaste of happiness, so 

that even here the Christian is often- 

times filled with joy and peace, and 

enabled to abound in hope. 

\Ve may observe from this subject, 

1, What a sublime vicw does it al- 
tord us ef the work of salvation ! 

We perceive that all the persons 
of the ‘Trinity are engaged in pro- 
moting it. We receive it from the 
mercy of the Father, by the media- 
tion of the Son, and through the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. And 
yet many persons are found to ner- 
lcctit! ‘Phey deem it of little im. 
portance ; although it excites so decp 
an Interest In all the persons of the 
Godhead ; ; although that interest has 
seen exhibited to us by so many won- 
vie means; although it is for man 

hat all these miracles of grace have 
seen displayed, yet how little in gene- 
tal is he moved bya sense of his own 

ants, or by the mercy and soodne 
if God ! 

Sut behold what ground of con- 
lation and encouragement are ex- 
noited for the returning penitent. 
ihe Father is mentioned io us as 
.¢ God of hope: he invites all t 
‘ome to him through the mediation 
i lis Son, and to receive the bless- 
“igs of reconciliation and peace: he 
is promised to give the Holy Spirit 
o them that ask him ; for every one 


eat aSketh receivet!:, and he that 
eeketh findeth. 
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We may remark, 2d, How happy 
is the condition of the children of 
God ! 

If we observe them, even with re- 
spect to the present world, who is 
the man that may be fairly compured 
with the Christian £ ‘The most ordi- 
nary reflection will convince us that 
human happiness depends not upon 
the outward condition, but the state 
of the mind: if there be peace and 
tranquillity within us, of how Jittle 
moment are all things external ! 
The man who believes in Christ Je- 
sus, and is influenced by the Spirit 
of God, has a source of consolation 
and of hope which nothing can dis- 
turb: he rises above all the changes 
and conflicts of this scene, toa pure! 
sky, where the light of the Divine 
countenance shines serenely upoh 
him; and peace, and hope, and joy. 
are shed abundantly around him. 
His treasure is in heaven, and bis 
heart is there. He considers thi: 
transitory life as a short pilgrim- 
age—a country in which he has no 
continuing city, and with which he 
has little farther concern In the way 
of sorrow or of joy, than as it affects 
his. passage to his eternal home. 
Every successive day, in proportion 
as it weakens the hopes, and dimi- 
nishes the prospects of those whose 
views are on this side the vrave, 
serves only to anlmate his joy, and 
to enlarge his preuspects. Thou 
the outward man fails, the iawa 
munis renewed day Ly cove The 
Cecay of the body, which so ivarfully 
indicates to others the: soprocchine 
dissolution, conveys Uie micssure te 
him that he 1s now to be sct at hhbes 
ty 5 to be reicased fur ever fiom pub 
und anxiety, and to enter Upon tha 
glorious stule, where peace and yoy 
wre to be his attendant portion 
The woment which covers all othe: 
prospecis With a veil of darkness. 
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e cummation: the conmunicativns of flow direcly from the Fountain in 
! -e Spirit are no longer imparted to all their fulness and their purity ' 
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the Fuusr at the Ciristian Observer. 


LEN, SCveral years since, ] became 
:cquatnted with what is usually terme 


ed the Religious World, there sp- 
_ to prevall among the families 

posing lt a jealousy, almost 
2uounting to hard and uncompro- 


Wisi! i 
amuse atin as professed to be com- 
en ior the school-room library, 
unless the writers of these perform- 
ances contrived to give the: na de- 
cidedly religious tendency, 
rate, he wind up their stories with 
some very serious moral; end even 
then the compilations In question 
were scidom delivered out for pe- 
rusal without many injunctions that 
‘he children were not to mind the 
entertaining part, but rather strain it 
ut from the rest as vile and noxious. 
All this severity was one of the many 
sxClusive systems which, in barring 
cue door against a rush of possible, 
and, as I think, very probabic, mis- 
thief, left no reasonable aperture 
or the ingress of what, under more 


or . alt any 
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Gera: restrictions, might have been 
‘xtremcly ante But the frin- 
: of the Ka tematizers, In the in- 
ance referred io, were correct; and 
voweve injudiciously applied, the 

ertude of the Parents SO applying 
‘hem resulted, not from caprice, but 

om affection, and from a zmcra! af- 
tion too, tor seid eae, r, whose 


i. ain yea they dared not 


e. 


rintolerance, of such books of 


be tempted to suppose that the cau. 
tious philosophy of our earlier days 
resembled tie retaipie’ suspicions of 
ee earlier monks, who hated every 
book which was new, without taking: 


the trouble to ascertain whether its 
contents were really as novel as its 
exterior. 


The desert book-cases which held 
their siations some thirly years ago 
along the parlour wall, looxed suffi 
ciently melancholy and sepulchral, 
and as though they had been con- 
structed to imprison the spectres 
of departed literature; while their 
scanty and uncouth contents re- 
minded as of the organic reliquic 
arranged lin the “et inets of the fos- 
silist, and which shew fragments of 
what were the herhsceous. and ani- 
mal products of a former, and_per- 
haps an antedijuvian world. The 
lapse, however, of about one quarter 
of a century, has produced an unfore- 
seen revolution in the lettered taste 
of the religious public ; and I, foi 


one, have witnessed, with no very 
’ - 2 4 
pleasurable feclings, the rise anc 
: c ’ ' — 
rapid growth cl a new order ©! 


I do hot, 


re clus 


the spirit of a 

cc omaha of it on 
the bare score of F novelty it Is on far 
stronger grounds that I object to It, 
especially in arrangements anc 
vencral character of domesuc htera- 
ture among such persons as are, r 
ought to Le, by their knowledge and 
profession of religion, self-excluded 
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expose to the contagion even of con- 1] 

ungent evil. The lheavis, sir, of from any very familiar intimacy with 
hese philosophers were richt; but the habits stigmatized by themselves 

when you rememlLer the Comestie as pr operly woridly. 

libraries for med, or rather denuded, ‘}Q come to the ‘immediate subject 

by ther creed, and compare them ofthis address, how are we toaccoud: 

with the copicusness and fashionable for the present naturalization of fash 

sir of existing collections, you will ionable literature inChristian families 
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and especially of one class of books 
which in other days was universally 
interdicted in the self-same circle-— 
novels 2 Observe, sir, I do not preter 
this inquiry to the governors and 
members of families in general, but 
to those, and those exclusively, who 
speak of the line of demarcation 
necessarily separating the two erand 
moral divisions of society. By what- 
ever name you choose to characte- 
rize these, it is perfectly well under- 
stood by the partics directly concerned 
in the matter under discussion, that 
‘here ought to be a difference, a 
definable cifference, between them- 
selves and the unthinking crowds 
which trifle and elitter around them. 

Distinctions created by mere phra- 
seology, costume, modcs of address, 
oreven adhesion to a religious sect, 
may €xist, without any salutary in- 
Juence on the mind; se that indi- 
viduals very widely separated from 
the rest of the species by language, 
livery, and ceremonial, may be quite 
as irreligious as their fellows, and 
thus be only worldlings in masque- 
rade. But the difference supposed, 
and required, by Christianity itself 
in Jts disciples, affects the current 
feelings, the tone and leading eha- 
racter of the mtnd, its usual train of 
thought, and its gratifications. If 
such be a correct view of this diffe- 
rence, it follows that’ spiritually- 
minded persons cannot meet the 
world at large in its modes of plea- 
sure, without a violation of their 
principle, How then is the pbeno- 
menon to be explaincd, that two par- 
ues, professing to be (in relation to 
the objects severally pursued by 
them) irreconcileabiy disunited, do 
yet consent to be allied in their taste 
for the popular literature of the 
times? The same airy, sparkling, ef- 
feminate systems of philosophy—the 
same impassioned volumes of poetry 
the same novels, polluted as they 
are by levity, profaneness, and faise 
estimates of human obligation, seem 
‘o be dividing with ominous ecuality, 
the applause s 
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divisions of society; as though ere 
were a Station where the wise andthe 
foolish virgins might, with equal in- 
cifference to all consequences, slum- 
ber and sleep! This coalition of 
parties isthe more inauspicious, from 
the circumstance of its being an union 
in f#deasure. When it was once ob- 
servedto Dr. Johnson, that a person’s 
Character might, perhaps, be mos? 
accurately ascertained by observing 
his favourite amusements, he saic, 
* Yes,sir:no man isa hvpocrite in hi; 
pleasures,” 

It is indeed pleaded, that, from the 
refinement of the ave, works of fic- 
tion are no longer stained with the 
indecorum which characterizes the 
writings of Fielding, Smollett, and 
the novelists of their times. The 
plea is just; and if the expediency 
of encouraging works of fiction de- 
pended upon their comparative, or 
even their positive purity, the ques- 
tion would generally be determined 
in favour of modern writers—as far, 
“at least, as the majority are concern- 
ed, But it argues a_ portentous 
went of moral feeling, when an 
apologist for novels insists on a for- 
mal production of expressions and 
senuments obviously and flagrantly 
bacd.* He would be but an unskilful 
artist, who could not draw up a story 


* An admired and truly British painter 
ofthe French character observes: **In Pa. 
ris there is nothing seen painfully to offend 
the eye; and this is enough to satisfy th: 
Parisians that they ought not to shock the 
mind, chey know nothing of the diffe 
rence between virtue and vice asa matte: 
it must take the tangible anc 
palpable shape of an action before they 
can perceive it; and even then their per. 
ception is not always correct. Where prin- 
ciples are unsettled, and duties ill under- 
stuod, and worse practised, the most vicious 
will assume a companionable decorum of 
behaviour; for they will feel that the 
must not go much out of the common way. 
and, being on terms of familiarity with ai! 
around them, their iniquity will help to form 
a generally debased standard, instead o! 
remaining distinct and odious, as a cor 
trast to what is pure and valuable '*. 
Sente’s Visit to Paris, ch he 
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essentially gross and anti Christian, 
in periods which, detached from their 
context, might defy the keenest scru- 
tiny, and who had not dexterity suf- 
ficient to retort upon his accuser 
the chivalrous motto, Hon? soit qui 
mal y fense ;—Do not interpret my 
book by the deprayiry of your own 
mind. 

The truth is, that in one sense, 
the best novels are the worst. ‘They 
do not repel by undisrulsed levity : 
they look innecent, and therefore 
men think they may be conscien- 
tiously approached. And where has 
been the harm? No definable harm, 
perhaps, has resulted ; no immediate 
explosion of romantic imprudence ; 
all is quiet and tranquil, as before. 
But if the novel—I assume such to 
be the case—has been rcad with ar- 
dour and fixed attention, and with 
deepening interest as the circum. 
stances of the story developed them- 
selves, and gathered towards the 
catastrophe, will any observer of the 
human mind assert that no effect is 
produced? Are our minds so con- 
structed as that thev may be nailed, 
for hour after hour, to a work of fic- 
‘lon, but with no influence upon the 
passions? A great master of morais 
has given currency to the works of 
a novelist of the preceding century, 
by asserting that he taught the pas- 
sions to move at the command of vir- 
cue. He would have written more 
accurately, had he supposed them to 
have fluttered under the excitement 
of high feeling. <A state of excite- 
mentis the real effect produced by 
these writings, and which is not 
counteracted by some ten or twenty 
jines bringing up the rear of three 
volumes, and exhorting the reader to 
adore the loveliness of virtuc. 

I have seen cnough of the world, 
sir, Lo Convince my judgement of its 
selfish, luring, and plausible cha- 
vucter; and if a conviction of the 


understanding always governed the 
heart, 1 should perbaps venture far- 
ther than I now do, into the popular 
ficerature of this age 
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trust myself. T have gained such a 
share, at least, of practical wisdom, 
as warns me hot to expose my pas- 
sions to temptation. Thourh ren. 
dered somewhat torpid by time and 
scrlous engagements, I dread the stij] 
pertlous influence of impassioned 
writers, ‘hey might yet persuade, 
or half persuade me, that this our 
present life is not exactly what the 
Scriptures, and my own cxperience 
and calculations, describe it to be: 
not a state of existence where to be 
really happy we must avoid being too 
impatient for happiness, where em. 
ployment ensures more pleasure 
than indolence, and where it is very 
possible to be contented without per- 
petual stimulus. 

With regard to my immediate con- 
cern with the popular books of the 
day, I own that I have been greatly 
embarrassed about admitting cer. 
tain admired performances into my 
family circle, from the difficulty of 
ascertaining whether exy novel were 
admissible, and then whether I could 
satisfactorily permit my children to 
have at their command even those 
which are honourable exceptions to 
the general runofnovels. Uptothe 
present hour, [ have certainly forbid 
the entrance even of these. And 
why? Ist, Because, although my chil- 
dren (if you will excuse this domestic 
egolism,) possess, as I trust, many 
hopeful qualities, I by no means pre- 
sume to look upon their characters 
as formed, ortheir minds as sufficient 
ly pre-occupied with sacred instru: 
tion; and consequently I dare no 
entrust them with books which have. 
in wy view, a direct tendency to se: 
cularize their feelings, to give them 
a premature acquaintance with th 
ways of the world, to stir up a buss 
curiosity to be better aeqnainica 
with a scene which, according & 
these stories, abounds with so muci. 
entertaining variety, and finally ‘ 
cause them to fecl a sensation ©. 
their own inferiovity, at not having 
had a portion of the wayeues whic. 
diversify the lives of the wenger: 
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children and young persons there 
described. 2d, Because, finding that 
where a similar taste in reading ex- 
ists, there will naturally follow a 
similarity of views in other things, I 
vish to draw a line of separation in 
books between my children and those 
families with whom an intiovacy would 
be injurious. 3d, Because, whatever 
speed other children may have made, 
mine have not yet perused the stan- 
dard, established classics of our coun- 
iry. My eldest daughter only fiaish- 
ed Addison’s critique on Milton five 
wecks since ; and I tell her, thet, ac- 
cording to the ancient code of letter- 
ed law, she must fairly purchase her 
azht to run through the new publi- 
cations by fairly studying the old ones. 
It seems, indeed, that the books of 
oeday and yesterJav, and such as are 
svomised for to-morrow, are the only 
iterature now In fashion. A lady 
cader, who occasionally visits my 
camily, astonished wie the other even- 
ig, when, after a two hours’ criti- 
cism on the Comparative excellences 
of Lerd Byron, Campbell, Walter 
Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Moore, Leigh Hunt, Crabbe, 
Montzomery, Grabam, snd tribes of 
secoudary names, this wide-reading 
erliic did not seem to be aware that 
a ut forty years since semebody had 
Hitten the lives of other poets, and 
(oat his performance constituted the 
finest cffort of critical skill in the 
anguage: and to increase my won- 
der, she had neglected to peruse, in 
passing, only Paradise Lost, Comus, 
Samson Agonisies, Dryden’ s Fables, 
Cato, the Castle of Indolence, and, 
i Tl remember right, the Night 
Thoughts. Every work of tiction in 
brose she had read, except Rasselas, 
tod“ things of that kind.” 
“person familiar with current 
poems and novels is no cipher, I un- 
eestand, in modern society. This 
wmilarity is the passport to abun- 
ence parties. Abundance of par- 
The very phrase indicates that 
vere is something in the system of 
Christ. Observ. No. 185. 
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modern reading which, while it is 
valuable to the thoughtless creatures 
who bask and flutter in the sunshine 
of the world, is obviously hostile to 
those whose better principles Hourtsh 
rather in retirement, and who. when 
they emerge from the shade, offer a 
most ungracetul exhibition of incon- 
sistency to the stare and secret ridt- 
cule of the very multitudes with 
whom they venture to mingle in un- 
safe pleasures. It is urged against 
the prescnt manners of the Christian 
community, that in many Instances 
they transyevess the boundary — 
ed to them In the last age; and that, 
whatever may have caused the tran- 
sition, its results have been injurious 
to the conceding party, Without any 
perceptible bencfit to the opposite, 
{ should certainly calculate upon such 
effects from the acknowledged im- 
probability of softening any sworn 
enemy by baif measures, and espe- 
cially by a process which bore upon 
ti ihe impress of artifice and timidi- 
ty. Let us beware of endeavouring 
to win over the world, lest in the 
desperate manceuvre we quickly re- 
tire with loss, and the loss in this 
instance will be ail on one side. It 
we are not to think, to feel, to act, 
and to perish with the world, let 
deep end wide interval yet exist be- 
tween the habits of pleasure of the 
two parties. It is the duty of Chris- 
tiati parents to deny their dearest In- 
mates those intellectual gratificutions 
which cannot be separated from what 
has polluted many, and possesses at 
least the power of injuring ail ETave 
we among us so little acquaintance 
with the philosopny of humaii nae 
ture, as to be biind to the effi cts 
of causes which act with noiseless, 
tranquil, unseen, and yet potent ope- 
ration ? 
EXCUBITOR, 


—— 


To the Fditoy of the Christian Observer. 


Tur following is an extract of a let. 
ier trom a gentleman who has lately 
2k 
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visited the native Christians in the 
neighbourhood of Travancore, and 
may be interesting to your readers, 
as furnishing an authentic account of 
their dactrines and discipline, which 
bave been greatly misrepresented in 
the Abbé Dubois’s letter to the Bom- 
hay Auxiliary Bible Society.* 
 - - 
‘ Columbo, October 28, 1816. 

‘‘} will now leave Goa, to suy some- 
thing of the Syrian Christians whom 
we visited, and of whom I will here- 
after send you a more complete ac- 
count. You will be surprised to hear 
that these Syrian Christians are at 
present neither Nestorians nor Lu- 
tychians, ‘They disclaim the errors 
of both, and profess to belteve Christ 
to be very God and very man.— 
They, however, acknowledge seven 
sacraments. In baptism they use 
water only, and sign with a cross the 
eyes, nose, mouth, and ears ; to signi- 
fy, as they say, that these senses of 
the carnal man are to be obedient to 
the Cross. In the Lord’s supper they 
use leavened bread, and stamp the 
watcr with a cross dipped in oil; but 
in neither of these sacraments do they 
use salt. ‘They have two bishops, 
both residing at the same place ; but 
only one of them appears to have any 
charge of the clergy. Their priests 
are ordained by the imposition of 
hands; and though they have but 
three orders, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, yet they bave many diffe- 
vreni degrees ineach order. I under- 
stand there are three among the 
priests,and four among the deacons. 
Vhey formerly bad archdeacons, but 
have none at present. They have 
many customs among them which 
mark them as an Oriental Church ; 
but both their ceremonies and their 
docuines have been much corrupted 
by the Church of Rome. They ad- 
minister both bread and wine to the 
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laity; but the elements are then 
mixed together. They do not be- 
lieve in transubstantiation ; thouch 
they say the body and blood of Christ 
are verily and indeed taken by the 
faithful communicant. They do not 
believe in purgatory, but they believe 
that there is a common receptacle, a 
gehenna, tor the souls of men after 
death, into which Christ descended, 
in the interval between his cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, and to which 
they think he alluded when speaking 
to the thief on the cross; and that 
Christ, at his descension, relieved the 
souls of all then there; and that the 
souls who have died since, will remain 
there till the general resurrection, 
when they will be judged according 
to their deeds. In the mean time, 
the good are supposes to feel a pleas. 
ing hope of happiness, and the wick- 
ed a fearful looking for of judgment. 
They believe that certain saints and 
martyrs are ina heaven above this re- 
ceptacle, and yet not admitted into 
the presence of God. They pray 
through the intercession of saints, 
but strenuously deny that they wor- 
ship saints, and will not allow any 
images of them in their churches, 
professing that salvation is through 
Christ alone. Their liturgy and 
whole service is performed in the 
Syriac language, which is understood 
only by the priests; they have how- 
ever, of date years, used in many of 
their churches the Malayalim trans- 
lation of the Gospels, which was 
made chiefly by their present bishop, 
Mar Dionysius, (then Ramban Jo- 
seph,) under the superintendence 
of Mar Dionysius, who was the 
bishop in Dr. Buchanan’s time. ! 
Was present at their performance 
of Divine service on a Sunday, ane 
which, I am sorry to say, partakes 
in some measure of the superstitious 
mummeries of the Papists. They 
use frankincense, chaunt the whele 
service, cross themselves often, cic- 
vate the Host. On the Sunday, ties 
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have a very useful custom of reading 
a portion of the Gospels, in Malaya- 
lim, from the altar, and then briefly 
expounding to the congregation. 
They do not preach as Europeans 
do, nor use pulpits: they have no 
schools, and little means of teaching 
the poor ; but this arises rather from 
their extreme poverty than from any 
unwillingness to teach and be taught. 
Indeed, considering the persecutions 
they have suffered from the Papists, 
and the proselyting ravages of Tip- 
poo Saib, I am thankful and sur- 
prised that they still retain so much 
of genuine Christianity amongst 
whem. 

‘‘ The dress of the priests consists 
of loose white trowsers, with a white 
urplice and a red silk cap. The 
oroper dress is of a dark colour; but 
‘hey told us, that they were too poor 
o purchase it: each priest has a pas- 
staff, generally Upped with 
At ordination, the priests 


oral 
cold. 


profess to sign the Canons of the. 


“ouncil of Nice, which are read to 
hem by the bishop ; but they could 
jot shew us any copy of them. They, 
+ the same time, swear to shave the 
rown of the head, and not to shave 
neir beards; to fast on the fourth 
and the sixth days of the week: but 
‘hey do not engage to lead a life of 
celibacy: this custom has crept in 
mong them from the Romans. The 
bishop, Mar Dionysius, has lately 
sent a circular letter to his clergy, 
expressly stating that they are at 
uberty lomarry : some have actually 
availed themselves of this permis. 
sion, and forty more have declared 
heir readiness to do so when their 
ircumstances will admit. Their 
incomes are wretchedly small, merely 
ces and gratuities. They all, both 


Lishop and clergy, earnestly besought 
us to give them copies of the Scrip- 
tures, both in Syriac and Malayalim. 
I had with me a few copies of the 
Syriac Gospels, the type of which 
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they consider as exceedingly beauti- 
ful. I hope the Bible Society will go 
on to complete that work: it is a 
highly useful well executed edition. 
“The form and architecture of 
their churches is simple, and may be 
Syrian ; the windows long and nar- 
row, not pointed, as Dr. Buchanan 
implies. They possess very few 
books ; I understood no printed ones 
but the Gospels in Malayalim; and 
besides the Scriptures in manuscript, 
they have some sacred hymns and 
their liturgy, which are often obliged 
to be carried from one churci: to 
another for service. The copies of 
the Old Testament which we saw 
wanted Nehemiah; and the New 
Testament had the Nestorian read- 
ings. Some books are also in their 
Canon which we do not call canonical. 
“ They were very much pleased 
with the Bishop of Calcutta’s visit, 
and expressed a very earnest desire 
to put themselves under the protec- 
tion of the English. Colonel Munro, 
the British Resident at Travancore, 
is doing a great deal for them: he 
has established a college for the bet- 
ter education of their priests, and 
employs many of them in his public 
office.—I must not omit to mention 
one interesting and truly pious cus- 
tom of these Christians. The father 
of a family collects his children 
around him in the evening ; and sit- 
ting on a sod onthe outside of his 
cottage, he reads or repeats portions 
of Scripture to them. These, of 
course, consist chiefly of such pas- 
sages as are most easily understood 
and retained in the memory—the 
parables, the passion and death of 
Christ, &c.—which he explains, and 
dilates on the doctrines and duties 
of Christianity as he is able.—Here, 
then, is a promising harvest: if the 
Lord but send forth reapers, every 
thing may be hoped for where we 
find so much zeal and piety, and se 
much inclination to be instructed.” 
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The Doctrine of Regeneration prac- 
tically considered. A Sermon prea- 
ched befure the University af Ox- 
Jord, at Saint Mary’s, on \londay. 
February 24,1817, By Danis 
Witson, M. A. of St. Edmund 
IIali, Oxford, and Minister of Si. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, Lon- 
don. London: Hatchard. 1817. 


Wuen Pheseus had exhausted all 


the efforts of genius in the hope of 


escaping from the labyrinth of the 
Minotaur, Ariadne put into his hands 
a simple clue by which be was abie 
to trace out allthe intricate windings 
of his prison. The moral which 
nnanggd the ancients, with whom 

signs were things, might have de- 
signed to convey by this fable was, 
that simple means are often abic to 
accomplish that which might be in 
vain attempted by all the refinements 
of genius and knowledge. Such, at 
least, we conceive, is the truth which 
is illustraied by the sermon before 
us. Ye by no means Cast any lm- 
putation on either the erudition or 
the talents of the reverend author, 
when we affirm that his honesty and 
common sense have Iced him to a 
plain, simple, and practical manner 
of treating the much-controverted 
topic discussed in this sermon, which 
promises more for the clucication 
and establishment of Christian truth, 
than all the dialectics and ratiocina- 
tions of a severer learning. Le has 
supplied the proper clue by which 


we may safely follow the windings of 


this theological labyrinth, and escape 
the monsters of controversy and 


heresy which watch at the mouth of 


it. We shall allow the author him. 
self to explain his views upon this 
subjcct. 


“In the consideration of all questions In 


practical religion, there will generally be 
found some fundamenta! principle to guide 
us mm our inquiries. If this Principle be 
rightly apprehended, smaller difficulties 
will commonly disappear, or cease nate. 
riallv to embarrass our "uc lgment. We 

canscarcely, indeed, expect, without a pre. 
sumption bordering on a claim to infalli. 
bility, to escape every crror in the deter. 
mination of any extensive subject. If we 
wait for this, we shail wait in vains but if 
we are careful to seize the leading features 
oftruth, as they are deawn in the bk ly 
Scriptures, we shall be suecessfulin the 
main object of our studics; we shajl be 
right, where it is most important to be 
right, i» the essential doctrines and duties 
of Christianity, Whereas, a comrary 
course is ordinarily the prelude to disap- 
pointment. If we begin our inquiries 

respecting any of the great doctrines of the 
Gosnel, by a precise and minute adjustment 
of infevior topics 5 1f we l.boriously Gecupy 
ourselves in ascertaining, to a nicety, the 
degrees of probability on the one side oi 
the other, in matters of doubtful disputa- 
tion, Whilst we pass slightly over the chief 
and controlling considerations connected 
With it, we are nol very hkely to arrive at 
* sound decision Refinements are lost on 
the great bulk of niaukind, aad lost upen 
ourselves. It is by great and energetic 
principles that the aflections of men are 
moved ; principles which, derived mani- 
festly from tiie unerring oracles of God, 
and acting powerfully on the consciences 
and lives of men, though they leave be- 
hind them untouched various points of 
sinaller importance, yet at once gain ana 


~ 


swav the heart.” pp. 5—7. 

This, then, is toe clue by which we 
may hope to escape from the per- 
picxing and dangerous — toriuosi 
ues of those subue reasonings by 
which men, more able than sincele, 
sometimes love to puzzle a plain 
quesuoi. We conceive that the 
principle on which this suggestion 
of the author will be found to rest, 
is perfectly sound: it proceeds, in 
fact, on the assumption that all 
which is essential to be known 
may be known by the honest anc 
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Jevout inquirer ;—that our great In- 
structer, although he has veiled the 
‘ruth to him who would !ook down 


upon it from the lofty emtnences ol 


human science, reveals it to bim who 
approaches in the attitude of con- 
scious infirmity and devout humilia- 
‘ion. And this principle, we venture 
to say, is more frequently exempli- 
Sed even in the discoveries of art 
and science than the mere scholar 
is willing to allow. We probably 
owe the art of printing, for instance, 
to one whose profession authorized 
the expectation of no such gift to the 
world ofletters. The machinery also, 
to which the manufactures of our 
cuuntry are principally indebted, is 
the discovery of a common workman ; 
and that philosopher, who in our 
vwn days has most enlarged the 
boundaries of science, who has im- 
proved the insiruments of philosophy 
loan extent which raises this age 
above every other in the annals of 
wstronomy, who has given us a fami- 
jiarity with the heavens of which 
Kepler never dreamed and to which 
Newton never soared, owes his dis- 
coveries still less to the circuitous 
effuris of scientific research than to 
the simple and humble labours of 
common sense. These men have 
vcached the interior of the temple of 
science, not by breaking through its 
walls at some elevated points, but by 
siooping to the low and narrow door 
at seif-distrust and humiliation by 
which it is appointed to be entered. 

But whatever may be the case in 
other instances, our position is emi- 
uently ue in religion. ‘There are 
usually certain prominentand leading 
wuths connected with every impor- 
‘ant Guestion, on which he who keeps 
iis cye steadily fixed, and bis heart 
‘cally intent, will not be suffered to 
wander fatally wide of the mark. 
And here, perhaps, we may be per- 
iniited to say, that we should have 
oech happy if the work of the reve- 
rend author had afforded him an op- 
portunity of entering more widely 
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upon the discussion of the two fol- 
lowing topics:—in the first place, 
why men ure so apt torun away from 
the consideration of the great funda. 
mentals In morals and religion ;— 
and, secondly, what are the evils 
which have arisen in the present con- 
troversy from thus merging the 
ereat In the subordinate topics of 
the discussion. It is not, of course. 
for us to presume to supply the au- 
thor’s place; but we will take the 
liberty of touching for a moment 
upon these two points. 

The great cause then, as it appears 
to us, by which mev are tempted to 
pursue what may be called the acci- 
dents of moral questions, and to leave 
their substance untouched, is, that a 
decision as to the first may have no 
bearing upon the life, but that a de- 
cision on the last may and must be 
conclusive as to their state and cha- 
racter. It matters litte to the worldly 
man, for example, whether we ought 
to stand or kneel in prayer; but it 
matters infinitely to him whether 
devout prayer be a duty or not. 

Another temptation which inclines 
men to investigate chiefly the minute: 
parts ofa subject is thismethat they 
conceive they shall obtain a bigher 
reputation for learning and refine- 
ment, than by dwelilng upon the 
parts that are more prominent. The 
operation of this cause may be per- 
ceived in literature and art. In the 
advanced stages of literature, fo 
instance, and after the stock of ob- 
vious images and sentiments has 
been exhausted, how generally are 
writers seduced into an artificial and 
affected style of composition, not 
always because their taste is worse 
than that of their predecessors, but 
because they are willing to try a new 
road to fame, and to aim at the only 
distinction which it is now possible 
for them to attain! In like manner, 
in works of art, how soon does the 
Jaborious skill of the Fiemish school 
succeed to the nobler manner of the 
Roman—notalways, perhaps, through 
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4 detcricration of taste, but frequently 
‘rom a desire of reputation. But it 
's in morals and religion that the evil 
is Most predominant. Hence the 
subtle discussions of the old school- 
nen and of the modern casulsts— 
men who ought to have had both wit 
and honesty sufficient to prefer ques- 
‘tons of practical utility to those labo- 
vious trifiings which too often occu- 
nied their whole attention. 

Butathird and most efficient cause 
of this error, is the ungenerous de- 
sire of sopbists and partisans to hide 
‘he truth, by spreading over it the 
cobwebs of minute distinctions. A 
man of simple mind is marching in 
a right line to a sound conclusion. 
A polemic detects him in the fact, 
and discovers at once that this right 
fine is the road to conciusions the 
most opposite tohisown. He there- 
fore contends, that the straight road is 
the wrong road——that the level path 
is the path of ruin—and that the 
very ease with which he advances is 
a proof he cannot be treading in the 
rough and arduous ascent which leads 
to the almost inaccessible temple of 
Truth. Misled by such representa- 
tions, perhaps, the plain man yields 
te the conviction that he ought not to 
walk so well. 

We would urge on many of our 
reacers, and especially on the young 
and unwary, the considerations which 
we have here stated. Truth is ordi. 
narily simple; and it is rarely, and 
tor no good purpose, that the god- 
dess is invested with acioud. The 
well in which wisdom is said to le 
hid, is rarely too deep for an honest 
and industrious mind to fathom it. 
When,therefore,difficultiesare spread 
over a plain truth, by any one whois, 
at the same time,a scholar and a 
partisan, the reader should consider 
them but as the dust of warfare, 
which is raised to conceal the march 
of an advancing enemy. 

But let us touch for a moment on 
the other point; namely, the actual 
evils which have arisen ift the con- 
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troversy Upon regeneration, from tog 
often merging the main doctrine 
which it involves in subordinate to. 
pics of discussion. Hence, we con- 
ceive, it is that the great question, 
whether or not our own hearts are 
converted, has been postponed by 
many warm polemics, and their ag. 
mircrs, till the contest about lowe, 
matters is decided. Hence, again, it 
happens, that many writers and yer. 
bal disputants obtain a reputation for 
religious zeal, who care, perhaps, for 
litte but the defence of their own 
particular systems. Hence, also, it 
is that many of these advocates have 
exhausted their Ume and strength in 
fighting for points, the adjustment of 
which would not, in the smallest de- 
mree, assist In the decision of the 
main question; and this not in the 
spirit of men who have undertaken 
to decide on subjects of vital impor- 
tance to the whole family of man, but 
as they would enter the lists in a 
gladiatorial exhibition. Hence, ina 
word, we are threatened with the sad 
consequence, that this controversy, 
which, under the Divine blessing, 
might be made to promote the in- 
terests of truth and the salvation of 
souls, may puss away and leave many 
of those who were most deeply en- 
gaced in it in their original state o 
darkness and indifference. We al- 
ways indulge the hope, that when 
this sort of moral carthquake takes 
place, many contrite inguirers will 
be found at the feet of the ministers 
of religion, asking, ‘* What shall I 
do to be saved?” And if io this hope 
we should now be disappointed, we 
are persuaded that one of the malb 
cuuses will be, that some of the dis- 
putants themselves, and still more o! 
their readers, have fallen into the 
error which we are deploring. 

But it is time that we should re- 
turn to Mr. Wilson, the great objec 
of whose sermon is to shew the i” 
finite importance of that change of 


heart which must be wrought by the 
Holy Ghost i» 


rrery unconvertct 
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person, to fit him for the kingdom of 


jeaven. This point he endeavours 
to establish by three distinct conside- 
ratlons : 

1. By the manner in which this 
cease is described in Scripture 5 

2. By the place assigned to it in the 
holy writings ; and, 

3. By the intimate connection of 
the doctrine teaching the necessity of 
this change with every part of the 
Gospel. 

The passage in which are Collect- 
ed the scriptural statements respect- 
ing the importance of this moral 
change, though aiming perhaps at 
ioo nice a discrimination, is, we think, 
just and striking. 


“ The various images employed to de- 
scribe this change in the holy Scriptures, 
are eminently calculated to exalt our ideas 
of its magnitude. Tet us contemplate these 
descriptions in their grand outlines. If the 
general and entire change of the whole soul 
is regarded, it is described as a new birth, 
a new creature, a being awakened from 
sleep, and quickened from death and the 
grave. It is even compared to the light 
and order and beauty educed from the ori- 
zinal chaos by the Divine command, and to 
the resurrection effected by the exceed- 
ing greatness of God’s power, which he 
wrought in Christ when he raised him from 
the dead. If the governing principle is 
viewed, it is described as a change of mind, 
a law inscribed on the heart, a biel it shining 
‘nto the soul, an epistle of Christ written by 
he Spirit of God. If the universal effects 
of this change are considered, it is repre- 
sensed as a conversion or turning from sin 
‘0 God, a transformation by the renewing of 
he mind,a participation ofa divine nature, 
and a conformity to the image of Christ and 
of God; it is the wax: vielding to the seal, 
or the metal receiving the impress of the 
mould. If the more particular Cousequences 
f incipient sangtification are exhibited, 
‘hen the Christian is washed {rom unclean- 
Less; puts off the old and defiled man, and 
puts on the new; appears in a wedding 
garment; casts away the works of dark- 
ss, and clothes himself with the armour 
flight; is erucified to sin; assumes the 
voke of his Saviour, and offers himself a 
uving sacrifice to his service. If, again, 
che Course on which he enters is especially re- 
garded, he then becomes a merchant-ma 
eizing the matchless pearl, a fiddle « at 
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the fect of his Master, a servant obeying 
his Lord, a steward occupying with hes 
talents, a soldier contending under his Cap- 
tain, a wrestler labouring in the struggle, 
and a racer breathless for the prize. I, 
moreover, the powerful operation of grace in 
this change is considered, it is then com- 
pared to the recovery of the wandering 
sheep after a painful search, to the healing 
of an inveterate distemper, the surprise of 
fortified castle, or the rescue from the pow- 
er of a foreign foe. If the outward manne? 
of “tecting it, it is a ca'!ling to the fellow- 
ship ofthe Gospel; or, if the gradual ant: 
imperceptible influences of the Spirit, it is as 
a wind blowing where it listeth; as ground 
made good and fertile ; as a tree newly re, 
ceiving the graft, the incorruptible seed 
taking root, the leaven fermenting the 
mass, and a well of water springing up to 
everlasting life.” pp. 16—18. 


The part in which the intimate con- 
nection of this doctrine with all the 
fundamental truths of Scripture is 
delineated, is not less convincing.— 
Nothing, indeed, can be more obvi- 
ous, than that, if man is deeply cor- 
rupt; if God is infinitely holy; ifthe 
Judge ofall the earth requires of us a 
grrowing conformity to hisowni image. 
and to “ the mind” of Christ; if the 
character of heavenly occupations anc 
joys demand in their possessors the. 
sublimest elevation and unmixed pu- 
rity—a change total and absolute i 
necessary to fallen man, in order tha: 
be may begin to comply with the re 
quisition of his God, live up to the 
crandeur of his destiny, and acquire 
in the school of this lower world ; 
capacity for heaven, a “ mecetness’’ 
fur the yoys and employments of the 
world of spirits. Strike out these 
doctrines from the Gospel, and the e 
frriort argument, at least, for the 
necessity of a moral change will be 
weakened, and miserable man must 
be left to enjoy the sad privilege of 
living and dying, undisturbed, in the 
bondage of his corruptions. If the 
statue of Prometheus had not beer: 
intended to perform the functions of 
menhood, what need was there tr 
scale the heavens for fire to animate 
it? It mig¢h¥properly bave slumbe: 
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ed in cold and torpid dignity upon its 
pedestal. But if the stone ts to live, 
and to think, and to act, the visilying 
flame must descend irom 
And thus it is in the case of buiian 
nature. If man may with impunity 
remain corrupt; if God is pot holy 
if heaven is nota holy place, then the 
moral change may be m a measure 
superfluous. Butif much is dcaiend- 
ed and expected of man; ifthe bigh- 
est prospects are unfolded to him; 
if heaven itself * rejoices over one 
sinner that repenteth ;” if the lines 
of original corruption must be erased, 
and the Divine nature communicated 
to us; then, evidently, a transforma. 
tion is nhecessurv—a transformation 
involving scarcely a smailer advance- 
ment in the scale of being than cre- 
ation itsclf—a transformation to which 
He alone is competent who requires 
this advancement in Tiis creatures. 
Such is the substunce of Mr. Wil- 
argument; and, if we have 
chosen rather to condense than to ex- 
tract if, It is only becsuse we wish to 
obtain space for the other quotaUions, 
The author, having arrived at tbis 
point M his arguinest, thus states his 
own conviction as to the probable re- 
sults of pursuing or nevlecting the 
mode of vicwWing this subject which 
he advocates t— 
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* ] have pressed these varicus points 
with the greater curnestuess, because they 
are calculated to exhibit, in a striking point 
of view, the nature of Uris great incipvent 
work of the Spirit. Ifthe student, invtead 
of seizing at once tiie yerand subsisnce of 
truth in this respect, languish in hesitation ; 
fhe listen to the Weacherous subulity of 
his own heart, or lose himself among the 
objections of a sickly imagination; if he 
consult a luxurious and corrupted world, 
or lend himself to those who confound fer- 
vour With intemperaice, and the most sober 
and enlightened piety, fit be spiritual and 
energetic, with enthustasm; or if Le dis- 
pose of every thing with an indolent care- 
iessness, and sink the chief force of the 
great truth before us, in the outward transi- 
tion from heathen or Molammedan super- 
stition to the profession of the Christian 
faith, itis impossible for him to succeed. 
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Truth was neverattained by such a method. 
he is not in @ position to survey the exten. 
sive ficld: he wants the state of heart re- 
qiisite to a right decision. Whereas, if 
the main question be first felt and under. 
stood, and the supreme magnitude and im- 
portance of achange of heart be adequately 
known, no material difficulties will rest on 
his mind. Being right in his leading prin. 
ciples, subordinate points will either lese 
their importance, or assume nearly their 
appropriate place.” pp. 32, 33. 


Ile next proceeds to illustrate this 
statement by applying the rule he had 
laid down to several distinct questions 
connected with the controversy on 
rereneration. He first shews how 
unlikely those, who have right con- 
ceptions on the subject of this mora! 
change, are to fall into certain newly- 
revived errors on the subject of bap. 
lism, whether in the case of infants 
or adults. After some other observa- 
tlops, we conie to the following so- 
lenin address, near the conclusien co! 
the sermon. 


**Is it not then possible, waving all the 
minuter points of controversy, that some o! 
us, Without being aware of our danger 
have not taken aright view of the real mag 
nitude of a change of nature? Is it not at 
least possible that if we felt more deepl; 
our own depravily, and estimated more 
highly the work of the Holy Ghost in chang. 
ing the heart, we might be more successfu! 
iv our religious course?) Would not a new 
disposition and frame cf soul go to the bot. 
tom of the case?) Would it not supply the 
very thing which is wanting ? Do not great 
and controlling principles govern the human 
mid? Andis itnot most likely that a mas- 
ter-spring within—a new principle of life 
and holiness— would lead to the very suc~ 
cess We how want? Aid may it not tien de 
our wisest course to omit smailer matters oi 
dispute, at least ull the governing truths o 
the Gospel lave more entirely filled our 
souls, and in humble supplication we have 
implored with vreater earnestness the ille- 
mination of the blessed Spirit of God ? Anc 
are we not mostlikely to arrive at the granc 
and substantial prineiplc, really involved i 
the great question under review, by ths 
plain and practical method, in a matte’ 
which contessedly depends more on the state 
of the heart, than on the eold deductions 01 
abstract reasoning.” pp. 51, 52, 
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In this view of the subject we 
most cordially concur; and we con- 
ceive that one chief merit of the Ser- 
mon before us lies in the simplicity 
and earnestness with which the du- 
ties delineated in the above extract 
are pressed upon the reader. 

It is a feature in the constitution 
of our nature, that one sense can but 
imperfectly perform the functions of 
another. “The blind man conceived 
the colour of scarlet to be much like 
the sound of a trumpet: and thus 
the man whose moral sense is pot 
awakened, and on whom the ray of 
heavenly light has not descended, 
may often make mistakes equally 
absurd 1n matters connected with re- 
ligion. 

We know, indeed, that some of 
the advocates for the error in ques- 
tion contend, that “the actual state 
of baptized persons proves nothing ; 
that they may have had a new na- 
ture bestowed upon them at baptism, 
and have forfeited and iost that new 
nature.” But, to say nothing of the 
point of doctrine involved in this hy- 
pothesis, is not cvery presumption 
on the other side? The willions 
around us were born with corrupt 
hearts ; and, if facts may be believ- 
ed, they have now corrupt hearts. Is 
it not then a reasonable presumption, 
though not absolutely a logical de- 
duction, that what the heart was, and 
is, it always kas been 2? A plant may 
indeed, be found, in the revolution of 
a year, twice in a state of torpor and 
parrenness ; and yet, during the in- 
terval, its barren and lifeless head 
may have been crowned with vegeta- 
‘lon and glory. In this instance, 
however, no bye-stander could have 
tailed, during the period, to discover 
‘the progress of the change. But 
where is there any thing analogous 
‘0 this in human nature? Does the 
child (we put the question solemnly, 
and without any feeling of levity on 
soimportant a subject,) just emer- 
ring from the baptismal font, evi- 
lence any decay of selfishness, any 

‘resh budding of holy and amiable 
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qualities, any rising of the “ sap of 
virtue,” any expansion of the flower ! 
Can the most tender mother note on 
the tablet of her ready memory any 
accession of newand holy qualities 
in her newly baptized child! Has 
she not still to comend withthe seme 
selfish, Wayward, capricious feclings 
as before? The fact is against the 
hypothesis: all reasonable presump- 
tion is against it; Scripture has not 
yet been proved to be in its favour: 
if, therefore, it is to stand at all, it 
must stand on the z/se dixit of a few 
zealous controversialists, whose zeal 
is no certain argument of the truth 
of their positions. 

But we will not resume the discus- 
sion of this much-agitated topic. 
The controversy has, in our judg- 
ment, even already been of consid- 
erable use: large concessions have 
been made, are daily being made, and 
will, we doubt not, continue to be 
made, by the advocates fora baptis- 
malchange. A closer examination 
of their own hearts, of the state of 
the world, of the language of Scrip. 
ture, will assist in multiplying these 
concessions ; and we trust they will 
20 on conceding to the cause of truth, 
ull they have left nothing requiring 
concession ; that the hitherto discor- 
dant elements will at length com- 
bine; that the parallel lines will 
converge; and that, somewhere on 
this side the grave, the angry dis- 
putants will put up their swords, and, 
in the spirit of their compassionate 
Master, hasten to heal the wounds 
which anger may have inflicted. 

It is because Mr. Wilson’s sermon 
is calculated to heal divisions, with- 
out compromising truth, that we 
have thought it right to give it this 
extended notice. He has sometimes 
been a little less attentive to his me. 
taphors than to his arguments; and 
we think he may usefully employ the 
opportunity afforded him by a second 
edition, to render the composition as 
correct as the reasoning is sound, 
and the temper Christian and char!- 
table. 
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Plain Scriftural Sermons. In two 
Volumes, by the Rev.R. P. Beacu- 
cROFT, M.A. Rector of Blunham, 
Bedtordshire ; dedicated to the 


Right Hon. Lord Grantham. _ pp. 
Xv. 314, and xi. 335. Lon. 
don: Hatchard. 1816. 


Sermons fireached at Welbeck Chapel, 
St. Mary-le bone. By the Rev. 
Tuomas Wuitr, M. A. Minister 
of that Chapel, and late Vicar of 
Feckenham, Worcestershire. pp. 
xvi. and 461. London: Riving- 
tons. 18:7. 

We agree with Mr. Beachcroft, in 
his preface to the two volumes of 
Sermons mentioned at the head of 
this article, that ** we have each of 
us our peculiar manner of express- 
ing and enforcing the grand subjects 
of Christianity :” and we should ex- 
tend the observation by adding, that 
hearers and readers of sermons have 
each their peculiar modes of feeling 
and judging upon the sameawf ul 
subjects. Itis to this great diversi- 
ty of disposition, arising from what- 
ever cause, that we are principally 
indebted for the unceasing produc- 
tion, disappearance, and reproduction 
of the vast mass of divinity which is 
almost weekly passing under our 
notice ; andin no form more gene- 
rally, than inthat of the old-fashion~ 
ed, and long- favoured, genuine Eng- 
lish sermon. 

Sermons, the easiest of all serious 
reading, and perhaps not the most 
difficult of all serious writing, seem 
to afford the widest range for that 
endiess variety both of thought and 
style. conception and = execution, 
which is most suitable to the diversi- 
tics of the human mind. Derived 
immediately from the word of God, 
th. subjects for this species of com- 
posiuop are never at an end; and 
may truly be sald to reach as far as 
the i:.finite resources of divinely re- 
vealed Wisdom iise}f, acting on all 
the possible circumstances and feel- 
ings of bumanexistence. Not only 
does the Bible contain an inexhaus- 
tible store of sacred texts, eachone 


differing from the other by some 
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darker or lighter shades, but even 
each text, more particularly in an 
age when it is not quite the fashion, 
as in Barrow’s time, “ unfairly” to 
exhaust our matter, may be made 
capable of yielding different products 
under different hands. Accord. 
ing tothe deeper or more superfi. 
cial examination of it we derive 
‘* strong meat for them that are o} 
full age,’’ or only ** milk for babes.’ 
Viewed in connection, or not, with 
the context, we find in the sacred 
words a subject prepared to our hand, 
or a motto only to one of our own 
choosing. Of this subject, any part 
is chosen or declined, at the will of 
the preacher ; and different preach- 
ers perform an office similar to that 
in the lower creation of different 
bees on the same flower, one of 
which extracts the honey, and anoth- 
er the wax. Of course the choice 
will be strongly biassed by the pecu- 
liar views of sacred truth taken up 
by each: and with the same views, 
as fancy or judgment predominate 
in the mind, so will their appropri- 
ate produce give colour to the com- 
position. Hence as writers of every 
description find scope for the exer- 
cise of their peculiar talent in this 
species of writing, so readers of all 
descriptions (we of course mean o! 
those assuming the profession of re- 
ligion, and which compose a vast and @ 
mixed multitude,) severally find here 
their congenial food. And when to 
this we add a large class of clerical! 
readers, with ficrhafs a particular 
object, which, we humbly presume 
to suggest, might be better accom- 
plished, wére they to become wrvlers 
instead of merely readers, we Cali 
be at ne loss to account, even with: 
out reference to the principles of Mr. 
Malthus, for the constant demand for 
this intellectual supply, anc the pro- 
digious fertility of the age in its pro 
duction. 

Whilst the fact here stated sufli- 
ciently of itself speaks our excuse 
for not embracing within our very 
limited pages all the notices that 
either the authors or we ourselves 
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might wish of the several publica- 
tions in question, it must plead our 
apology for occasionally attempting 
a degree of classification to assist us 
in this part of our duty. And though 
in classing logether, under the pre- 
sent article, the two highly respecta- 
ble names of Beachcroft and White, 
we are confident of placing those to- 
gether who will rejoice to be recog- 
nised as of the same genus: yet we 
are conscious also of making that 
kind of arrangement which Joins io- 
dividuals specifically different, whilst 
they are generically the same. Our 
object in so doing will perhaps ap- 
pear to be, ina measure, of a mixed 
nature, not without some view to the 
effect of displaying the two species 
In juxtaposition with each other ; 
and making such general observa- 
\lons Bpon both, as may at once ex- 
press Qur Opinion on the more legi- 
‘imate style of sermon-writing, and 
put our readers in the way to choose, 
upon evidence of their several ad- 
vantages, between the two. 

We have first then to state, in as- 
signing to our present authors their 
place amongst the numerous and 
heterogeneous varieties above allud- 
ed to, that as to the nature of their 
doctrine we perceive no fundamental 
disunction between them. They 
are thus far of the same class; and 
we may safely assert the main object 
of both to be, that of leading their 
hearers to aknowledge of the true 
method of salvation, by a faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, evidenced In all 
the corresponding fruits of the new 
life. The distinction between faith 
and works in the office of justifying 
the sinner before God; the nature, 
and vital necessity of the renovating 
change through the grace of the 
Holy Spirit; and this as sacramen- 
‘ally exhibited in the rite of baptism, 
have been of late so fully laid down, 
and the views of our Church respect- 
ng them in her admirable formula- 
"es so clearly ascertained to be in 
*greement with the plain and une. 
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quivocal dictates of Scripture, that 
we own we should have been 
unwilling to have associated two 
writers together, for any purpose, 
who seemed to us widely to differ 
from each other on these essential 
points. <A material disagreementon 
any one grand doctrine, which could 
fairly be represented as an “ articu- 
lus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiz,” 
would have left us little leisure or 
inclination for discussing any other 
point of diversity between them. On 
the great articles of doctrine here 
mentioned, as issuing from, and seen 
in connection with, the depraved 
condition and total excision of man’s 
original nature from the favour and 
glory of God, we perceive a substan- 
Ual agreement in our two authors; 
such an agreement as cannot fail of 
marking the strong and imperisha- 
ble nature of truth even in minds 
otherwise, we should apprehend, 
very dissimilar from each other. Our 


readers will be pleased to receive 


from both these pious writers such 
instructions as are conveyed in the 
following remarks, 


‘«‘ By this expression, ‘ virtue is gone out 
of me,’ we may understand the secret 
communion which the humble Christian 
holds with his God, by fervent prayer and 
other devout religious exercises. Itis by 
the constant use of these means of grace, 
that the believer obtains the assistance of 
God’s Holy Spirit to sanctify his corrupt 
heart. By faith, hope, and charity, he be- 
comes like-minded with his blessed Master; 
by a spirit of dutiful obedience springing 
from faith, he is engrafted upon Christ the 
true vine; he daily brings forth more fruit, 
and by it his heavenly Father is glorified. 
Thus the same vital principle, the same 
virtue and efficacy which pervade the pa- 
rent stock, give life and vigour to the bran- 
ches; they shoot forth abundantly, they 
become fruitful in every good word and 
work.” Beachcroft, vol. I. pp. 31, 32. 


Again, inSermon II. on ‘ the con- 
straining Efficacy of the Love o 
Christ :?— 

‘In the day in which he [Adam] dis- 
obeyed God’s positive commandment, he 


died in all his faculties and powers: he 
sustained a grievous loss; he. contracted 
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deep stain; the sentence was passed upon 
him, and upon his posterity, not merely 
that he should die in a temporal sense, but 
that be should die eternally. All the pre- 
cions gfts were lst which had been given 
him, « d he became the bond-siave of that 
old serpent whe had tempted him to sin.* 
‘hus in Adam all died.’? Beachcroft, vol. 
1. p. 108. 


s* S.ivation is every where promised to 
faith in that Saviour, who has purchased 
this blessing for a lost world: and faith, if 
it be the saving faith of the Gospel, wiil 
be fruittul inevery good word and work. 
Faith is said to be the gift of God, and 
they who beleve, are said to be given by 
the Father to the Son, as the purchase of 
his sufferings. ‘All that the Father giveth 
me, shall come to me; and whusovver 
cometh to me, | will in no Wise cast out 3’ 
fof those whom thou hast given me, have 
Tlost none” God must be,—he was, and 
ever will be,—the Author of every good 
and perfect gift, and amongsi these, gifts 
of faith. * Faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of God — As tien by 
one mau’s disobedience, many were made 
sinners, so, by the obedience of one, shal) 
thany be made righteous.’ Lay the whole 
of Scripture together, as it speaks of the 
ethcacy of the Redeemer’s sacrifice for 
sing and you will find, that he offers you 
this greatest and best of gifts, salvation, 
without money and without price. In this 
manner ‘the love of Christ will constrain 
youto be obedient, because you will thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all 
dead :? you will rejoice in a new principle 
of life thus conferred upon you; you will 
remember that he died, that they which 
live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him that died for them and 
rose again, Ibid. pp. 111, 112. 


Again, in Sermon VIII. on Enoch’s 
Removal :— 


‘6 Before man can hold converse with his 
Maker, he must have a new nature given 
him; his appetites, his inclinations, his 
desires, must be turned from darkness to 
light, from the power of Satan unto God, 
Our blessed Saviour was very clear in his 
statement of this doctrine, when convers- 
ing with that learned doctor of the law, 
Nicodemus ; * Verily, verily, 1 say unto 
vou, Except a man be born again, he can- 
not see the kingdom of God :’ he will have 
ia eyes LO perceive, no ears to hear, no heart 





* See Homily on Christmas Dav. 


to understand the peculiar dootrines of the 
Gospel} dispensation ; nor will he ever ex. 
perience the joys of God’s kingdom above 
unless he be regenerate ; born of Water 
and of the Spirit.” Ibid. p. 120. | 

** We came into this world the sinfuyi 
children of a tallen disobedient parent. By 
the offence of one, and that one our fore. 
father Adam, judgment came upon all mex, 
to condemnation ; we are all born in sin 
the children of wrath; but we are not shut 
up under condemnation: there is a way ot 
becoming the children of God: this change 
must be brought about by the Holy Spirit 
of Ged. ‘The waters of baptism are a sign 
of this regeneration, or the new bir: ” 
Ibid. p. 262. 


We do not find any thing more 
specific as to the freculiar efficacy of 
the rite of baptism in Mr. Beach- 
croft’s pages. But Mr. White has 
a sermon expressly onthe subject; 
and indeed may be considered as 
more detailed and precise in his 
enunciation of all the several doc. 
trines of the Christian faith. He 
has given, in his valuable volume ot 
Sermons, what we cannot but highly 
approve of, ciscourses on the speci- 
fic “ mysteries” of our holy religion, 
as embodied in the services of our 
church on her more remarkable sa- 
cred festivals and fasts.* From 
these, as well as from his Sermon 
on the Sacrament of Baptism, our 
readers wiil doubtless be pleased aid 
edified with the following extracts, 
containing clear and strong enunci- 
ations of important doctrines. — In 
his third sermon, * On the Duty of 
confessing our Sins,” preached on St 
John the Evangelist’s day, from |} 
John t. 9, 10, we bave the following 
delineation of the nature of sini 


“This then is the nature of sin: itis 
opposition to, or want of conformity 
with, the revealed will of God: m= the 
words of the Apostle, ‘sin is tie trans: 
gression of the law?’ ‘The law of God 


——— 





* In Mr. Beachcrofv’s second volume we 
observe, it ts true, three sermons respec- 
tively appropriated to Christmas-day, GooG 
Friday, and Faster-day; but the second 
only of these embraces the doctrine of ure 
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requires that we should consecrate our- 
selves without reserve to his service. It 
demands that we should love him with su- 
oreme affection; that we should ‘rust tn 
him with entire dependence; that we 
should yield bim perfect, cheerful, and un- 
remitted obedience. It requires also that 
we should love our neighbour as ourselves, 
Whatsoever then is inconsistent with en- 
‘ire devotedness to God; whatsoever is in 
any degree impure, unjust, untrue; what- 
soever is incompatible with the most en- 
larged benevolence towards man, is de- 
nounced as sin, by that holy law which 
declares to us the will ofthe Most High, 
Chat law is, like himself, unchangeable ; 
and, as he observes, so does it take cogni- 
zance of the most secret thoughts and in- 
tentions of the heart. Often, therefore, 
when no evil is apparent to human eyes, 
tere is much seen by Him who knoweth ail 
things. The evil of sin is to be judged of, 
not according to the low concepttons of our 
blinded understanding, but according to 
ihe estimate formed of it by God, who per- 
aps alone fully Knows its nature and ten- 
Jency.” White, pp. 42, 43. 


Mr. White afterwards well illus- 
trates “ the commandment coming,” 
and consequently “ sin” reviving,”’ 
and the sinner “dying,” (Rom. vii.) 
by the admission of a ray of sun- 
shine into a darkened room, which 
discovers the dust, and other light 
matters floating in the air, ull then 
unperceived : “ So when the entering 
in of the commandment giveth light 
tothe soul, the hidden evils of the 
heart are detected,”’ &c., 

Again; in Sermon V. for Good 
Vriday, * On the universal Apostacy 
of Mankind, and the Imputation of 
‘heir Guilt to Christ,” from Isaiah 
lit. 6, we are told— 


“ The text teaches the duty of simple 
and stedfast confidence in our Redeemer. 
By declaring to us, that all our iniquities 
ave laid on him, it gives us the assurance 
ofpardon. Only let us come to him as the 
devoted scape-goat, and laying, as it were, 
by faith, our hands upon his head, confess 
our transgressions, and trust to him to bear 
them away. It is by faith only that we ob- 
tain the benefits of his atonement, * As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
tess, even so was the Son of Man lifted up; 
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that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but bave eternal life He that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life: 
and be that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him.’ Let us then beware lest we neglect 
this great salvation. Having had the Son 
of God set forth as it were crucified before 
us, let us come unto him that we may ob- 
tain deliverance from the guilt and power 
of sin, and be made partakers of his righ- 
tcousness, which is unto all, and upon all, 
them that believe.” Ibid. pp, 90, 91. 


We cannot refrain from giving 
another lengthened extract from this 
sermon, asa specimen of Mr.White’s 
powers in the pathetic and of his 
general eloquence, both which, we 
think, are considerable. 


‘* On bim, therefore, was laid the iniquity 
of us all. ‘He hath made him to be sin 
for us, who knew no sin; that we might be 
made the righteousness of God im him? 
Christ, the spotless Lamb cf God, was ap- 
pointed to ‘ take away the sin of the world.’ 
Though not only innocent, but in the Ingh- 
est degree praise-worthy, he was treated 
as if he had been the greatest of offenders. 
On his devoted head were accumulated the 
offences of all mankind ; and O ! how hea- 
vily did they press upon bim! See how 
they have laid him prostrate on the earth, 
and forced from him a sweat like unto 
great drops of blood falling to the ground, 
See how they have made him sore amazed 
and very heavy, yea exceeding sorruwiul 
even unto death. Cousider well that it is 
the Son of Gud who is thus dejected: it ts 
He who beseeches his Father, with tears 
and reiterated prayers, thatit it be possilne 
the cup of bitterness may pass from him : 
itis He who, agonizing on the cross, ¢x- 
claims, ‘ My God, my God, why bast thou 
forsaken me? Alas! the cup cannot pass 
away; itinust be drained tothe uttermost ' 
Thy Father’s wrath must be endured, © 
thou compassionate Saviour! and thou 
must be deprive:l for a season of the hight 
of his countenance, or we must endure that 
wrath, we must be deprived of that light, 
forever and for ever. But, if we cannot 
niltigate uy suiferings, let us at least ab 
hor the sins which caused them; let us, 
whilst we lft up our eyes to thy cross, in 
order to obtain the healing? of our souls, 
mourn with uafeigned sorrow for the of. 
fences which nailed thee to it, and resolve 
that from henceforth we will watch with 
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the utmost cave against transgression.— 
Surely, my brethren, the contemplation of 
a crucified Saviour ought to melt our stony 
hearts, ought to produce in us true repen- 
tance, ought to convince us that sin, which 
is in itself detestable, is in us who know 
what Christ has suffered for it, exceedingly 
sinful. Let each of us, in looking back 
upon his past life, regard every offence that 
ne has committed, as a thorn implanted by 
him in our Savicur’s temples, as a pang 
added to bis excruciating torments; and 
whenever we are again tempted to trans- 
gress, let us say to ourselves, What! shall 
{give my Deliverer another wound? Shall 
I cracify the Son of God afresh, and once 
more put him to an open shame ?” White, 
ro. 84, So. 


In Sermon VIIL. “ on the Ascen- 
sion Of Christ to the Divine Presence 
on our behall,” Mir. Wiite states ihe 
doctrine of “the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness to believers” as “ writ- 
‘en with a sun-beam on the pages of 
Seripture.”” This position he sub- 
sequently explains, and guards from 
abuse by saying— 


* Our hopes of everlasting blessedness 
miust depend exclusively on tiat righteous- 
ness which our Saviour has wrought, and 
which he pleads in our belialf in the pre- 
sence of his Father. But, whilst we, who 
are the ministers of Christ, uphold this 
doctrine, as in faithfulness we must do, 
shall we countenance the error of those who 
teach men that there is no necessity tor 
personal holiness ? Shall we encourage the 
opinion that, provided we trust to the righ- 
teousness of Christ, we bave no need to be 
scrupulous iv practising righteousness our- 
selves, and endeavouring to walk in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless? God forbid that any of us 
should support such detestable opinions. 
No, my brethren: the same blessed book 
which teaches ustosay, § Inthe Lord have 
L righteousness and strength,’ teaches us 
also that § without holiness no man shall see 
him ;” teaches us that to those who are re- 
eardiess or the Divine precepts Christ will 
say, ‘I never knew you: depart from me, 

ethat work iniquity”? There is, indeed, 
‘no condemnation to them which are tn 
avist Jesus :’ but, be it remembered, the 
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Christ (let him say what he will about his 
faith), he is none of his.’ ¢ Faith without 
works is dead, being alone ;’ and most cer. 
tainly a dead faith can never avail for our 
justification before God. Thus much 1} haye 
thought it needful to say, by way of guard 
to a doctrine on which the text naturally 
led me to speak, a doctrine which some 
in every age, have been but too ready to 
abuse; and, of which, the aduse is canger. 
ous, in proportion as the right useis excellent, 
Let it then, on no account, be forgotten 
that they only must hope to be accepted es 
everlasting happiness through the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, who are spiritually 
united to him, and shew the reality of that 
union by their resemblance of his holy cha. 
racter.” Ibid. pp. 143-—145. 


In Sermon XI. on the Sacrament 
of Baptism, from } Pet. ii. 21, Mr. 
White gives a very plain and manly 
avowal of his sentiments on_ this 
much-controverted point; and seems 
to us to take ground, equally ration- 
al, churchman-like, and. scriptural. 
He considers baptism as a figurative 
representation of an tmward and spi- 
ritual grace ; as a mean of salvation; 
and as an ordinance, the efficacy ol 
Which, under the Divine blessing, de- 
pends on the right dispositions of 
those who receive it. We must con- 
tent ourselves, if not the reader, by 
two quotations from the second ot 
these heads, which, we apprehend, 
will put him in possession of the 
views contained in the sermon. The 
first describes the Apostle’s views ol 
the benefits of baptism. 


“Tle says, ‘ Baptism doth now save us 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ.’ It 
must be, then, by making us partakers of 
his resurrection, which seals to believers all 
the blessings of his covenant. Christ was 
delivered tor our oifences, and raised again 
for our justification, By baptism we are 
admitted into the church which ts his body, 
and being planted together in the like- 
ness of his death, have the hope that we 
shall be also in the likeness of his resur- 
rection. Phe church into which we are 
thus admitted is to us what the ark was 
to Noah and lis family. Whilst we 
continue in it we are in a state of salva: 
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iion. We are separated trom the world 
of the ungodly, we are released from the 


guilt of original sin, and ywrafted into the’ 


mystical body of Christ in which his Spirit 
dwells, and to which his promises are given. 
We are entitled to al! the means of grace, 
and, f we fulfil our baptismal engagement, 


shall most certainly be accepted as meme. 


bers of Christ, children of God, and inhert- 
tors of the kingdom of heaven. Such are 
the privileges to which the sacred ordi- 
nance of baptism admits all wio are par- 
takers of it.’ White, pp. 195, 196. 


To the question immediately ful- 
lowing, * But are they also inwardly 
sanctified as the necessary conse- 
quence of their baptism?” Mr. White 
answers by shewing, that even the an- 
cient faihers, St. Austin and Chrysos- 
coin, chough upholding the mystery to 
avery high degree, yet admitted that 
many who were outwardly bapuzed 
where not baptized vitally and spiri- 
tually, by the Holy Ghost. After 
which, by a forcible appeal to com- 
mon sense, he proceeds :— 


“If then we see any persons who have 
been baptized, habitually minding the 
things of the flesh, and neglecting the 
things of the Spirit, how can we say that 
they are born of the Spirit? Ajrain, the 
Apostle says, ‘Ye are not in the flesh, 
but in the Spirit, 7f so de that the Spirit of 
God dwell in you. Now if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his ; 
and if Christ be in you, the body is dead 
because of sin, but the spirit is life because 
of righteousness.” Let it be remembered 
that St. Paulis writing to baptized persons, 
to professing Christians, but he speaks of 
it as doubtful whether they had the Spirit 
f Christ, and makes the decision of the 
question rest upon their being dead to sin, 
and alive unto righteousness.” W hite, pp. 
iSY, 200, 


We are persuaded, that but for the 
unguarded positions of Dr. Blant, 
brought forward, mald ave, aiid now, 
as it appears, universally deserted Jn 
their legitimate extent, both by friend 
and foe, most of the contending par- 
ies would have cordiatiy acquiesced 
rith Mr. White and his authorities 
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(amongst which he places Bishop 
Burnet very high) in the above state- 
ment on this litigated question. 

We have bitherto pointed out what 
we belicve to be strong features of 
similarity in our two authors ; and 
which extend, for the most part, not 
only to their principal docirinal tenets, 
butalso to the moderation and sobriety 
with which they urge them. We 
nay Congratulate our readers upon 
the appearance of these volumes, 
amongst maby other late productions, 
in which the tundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel are constantly and care- 
fully maintained in full prominence, 
without being mixed with unhallow- 
ed and unsuccessful attempts to set- 
tle those more difficult and “ secret 
things,’ which in an especial manner 
“belong unto the Lord our God.” 
Such sermons satisfactorily prove to 
our minds the amplitude of the Gus- 
pel claims upon each man’s peculiar 
love and obedience, even when placed 
upon a broader basis than many ex- 
cellent men are willing to allow.’ 

On the other hand they discounte. 
nance the wholly uncirsiian language 
of those who fail in habitually making 
a distinct and personal application of 
the peculiar doctrines of the Guspel, 
considering them as sufficiently re- 


* We are not quite sure whether such 
expressions as ** Christ nothaviog shed his 
blood at an uncertainty,’ and some two or 
three cthers which occtirinMr.Beachcroft’s 
volumes, muy not mark a considerable dit- 
ference between himself and his fellow 
preacher, on some very important articles 
of the Christian taith. That in such pro- 
found and mysterious questions as those in- 
volved in Mr. Beachcroft’s words just quot- 
ed, all men should exactly thin? alike, is 
more than can be demanded. That preach. 
ers should, as much as possible, avoid ine 
consistent statements on such subjects, is, 
however, greatly desirable. Mr. Beach- 
croft is, doubtless, tully aware that many 
different senses May be put upon an ex- 
pression, to which ail would, in their own 
sense, subscribe ex animo—that Christ did 
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cognised and understood by all, and 
needing only to take their turn with 
other subjects of general ins'ruction, 
The recurrence to * Jesus Christ and 
him crucified,” will, we are persuad- 
ed, be incessantly observed 1a those 
‘to whom heis precious.”” His name 
will form a characteristic mark in the 
language of his true ministers. It 
will be not only as the * ointment 
poured out” on their richest stores, 
but as the one indispensable ingre- 
dient entering lnuto the composition 
of their daily provision. 

We must now proceed to suggest 
certain points of difference in the ser- 
mons before us; which may lead us 
to a few more extended remarks on 
two modes of pulpit instruction in 
some respects very dissimilar, and 
executed, we must confess, with very 
unequal merit in the two cases before 
us.—Mr. Beachcroltt, we think, bas 
chosen by far the more questionable 
one; and being as yet a somewhat 
inexperienced writer,addressing him- 
self to a country congregation. has, 
we think, hazarded rather too much 
in offering ¢wo volumes as his first 
demand on public notice. We shall 
confine ourselves principally to the 
former, of which we shall give the 
several subjects of the sermons, fol- 
lowed by those of Mr. White’s sin- 
vie volume. The very selection and 
order, in both cases, may be consid- 
ered as somewhat marking the re- 
spective charactcrs of the two preach- 
ers. 

Mr. Beachcroft’s first vol. contains: 
Sermon 1. The request of the iwo 
Disciples on the Road to Emmaus. 
2. The Efficacy of touching the Hem 
of CbrisUs Garment. S. Balaam and 
Balak. 4. The Master’s Call. 5. 
The Sabbath Reverenced. 6. The 
Consequence of Sleeplag during Pub- 
lic Worship. 7. Tie constraining 
Efficacy of the Love of Clirisi. 8. 
Enoch’s Removal, 9. The tuithtul 
Abraham. 10. Esauand Jacob. fi. 
Our Brother a Mediater 
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soins down to Egypt a Figure of 
Death. 13. The People of God ty. 
ed and humbled. 14. The Old Pro. 
phet and the Man of God. 15. The 
Onedience of the Rechabttes. 16. 
Redemption through the Blood of 
Christ. i7, Lhe Judgment of the 
Wicked Servant. 18. The Christian 
Temper 19. Man’s Work and La. 
bour, 20. Exhortation to Godliness. 

Mr. White’s volume contains as 
follows :—1. The Cause and the Cure 
of Human Wretchedness explained, 
2. Preparation for the Advent of 
Christ. 3. On the Duty ot Confess. 
ing our Sins. 4. The Purpose for 
which Christ came into the World. 
5. On the universal Apostacy of Man- 
kind, and the Imputation of their 
gullt to Christ. 6. On the Connec- 
tion between the Priestly Office and 
the Sufferings of Christ. 7. Christ 
the Author of Eternal Salvation to all 
them that obey him. 8, The Ascen- 
sion of Christin our behalf. 9. The 
Holy Spirit promised to the Church. 


10. On the Athanasian Creed. 11, 
On the Sscrament of Baptism. 12. 


On the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 13. Christ the Light of the 
World 14. On the Unchangeable- 
ness of Christ. 15. On the Shame- 
fulness and Unprofitableness of Sin 
16. Exhortation to Holiness. 17. The 
Same. 18. Holiness enforced from 
the Promises of God, 19. Hope in 
God the Antidote for Deyjection ot 
Spirit. 20. On the Ruin and the 
Recovery of the Creation. 21. The 
Study of Peace and mutual Edifica- 
tion recommended. 22. On Brotherly 
Love and Unity. 23, On Religious 
Joy. 24. On Family Worship. 

It will easily be perceived from 
this general catalogue, that Mr 
Beachcrott’s collection is of a much 
more undefined and miscellaneous 
character than that of Mr. White. 
His title of “Plain Scriptural 5er- 
mons,” might have led us to expect 
this : and we think, under pro- 


. lan 
per regulation, every enlarged pan 
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of scriptural instruction ought to be 
miscelianeous. We wish to see the 
most extended possibile use made ot 
the sacred volume. We conser 
‘aii Scripture’ as ** given by inspl- 
sation of God 3” and as ** profitable” 
not only * tor JOoctrine, ” ip ils state- 
ments, but “for reproot,”’ in Ils ex- 
posure of the corrupt principles and 
practices of failen man; * correc: 
tion.” im its strong and sulbhoritative 
sunctions; * Instruction i riphteous- 
ness,” in its muinatude of practical 
principles, and correspondiny casesy 
applicable to every possible shade of 
conduct and Varying Castol Character. 
Every polatin this extensive field 
shouid, we think, be occupied, in turay 
by the wise husbandman. Nor 
should we have been sorry to have 
perceived in the pages of Mr. White 
a more abundant use of rescurces, 
which, we are persuaded, he would 
know how to use to the best advan- 
tarye. The general richness and full- 
ness of his views might have gained 
considerable improvement from an 
ampler variety of scriptural illustra- 
tion. But in commending the more 
copious use attempted by Mr. Beach- 
croft of the sources of inspiration, 
we are constrained to add many re. 
marks, upon his execution cof the 
plan, of a qualifying nature. 

Mr. Beachcroft has, in fact, chosen 
that very questionabie style of com- 
menting on Scripture, which has 
been the fashion of fanciful and in- 
genious men of allages, but against 
which the authority of the best and 
most judicious theglogians of mod- 
crn times runs very high. it con- 
sists in drawing out the words and 
expressions of Scripture beyond 
their true and legitimate bearing: 
and this either in the way of direct 
and authoritative interpretation, or in 
the still more vague and indefinite 
mode of arbitrary accommodation. 
That this practice was adopted by 
the early fathers of the Christian 
Church, is sufficiently known; and 
‘taces of it will be found in every 

“hrist. Obsery, No. 185, 
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writer from the apostolic age down 
lo the prince of reasoners, as well as 
quibblers, the great St. Astin. That 
the same practice was bequeatied, 
as a precious relic, to the earlier 
fathers of the reformation, is equal- 
ly clear; and from them it has bcen 
derived, through the Puritan wri- 
ters to our modern Hutchinsonians, 
and a multitude of other less steady 
sects; and has been partially favour- 
ed in pracuice by givines as respec- 
table as Jones, Horne, and Horsley 
himself. How far, however, Mr. 
Beachcroft has even outrun many 
of his predecessors, we think, will 
appear best from a specimen or two 
of his favourite mode of interpreta: 
tion. 

In his very first sermon on the 
request of the two disciples going te 
Emmaus; * Abide with us, for it Is 
towards evening, and the cay is fat 
spent ;”’ he tells us, that these words 
may, “without any forced interpreta. 
zon,’ be applied to a request for pro- 
tection from the hand of God during: 
the darkness of the night; for his 
presence In these latter days, “the 
evening of the world ;’’ and more 
especially, in the latter days of weak- 
ness and oldage. Again; the fourth 
sermon, which describes “the Mas- 
ter’s call”? at the hour of instruction, 
of death, and of judgment, is found- 
ed upon the “ call”? by which Mar- 
tha summons Mary to attend upon 
“the Master’ op his coming into the 
house, before he raised Lazarus.* 


* We must also incidentally mention here 
the creat inconvenience often incurred by 
fir. Beachcroft in his verbose and tedious 
mode of announcing the heads of his ser- 
mons. For instance : ** Let me shew you,” 
he remarks, 

‘“‘TII. That when thy body shall have 
returned tothe dust, from whence it was 
taken ; when it shail have slept as did the 
body of Lazarus in the grave; in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump, the Master will come again to 
judge the world, and will call for thee. Thou 
must obey the summons of death and judg- 
ment; happy then will it be for thee, it 
thou shalt haye gheved the call of erace on 
9 i 





ols 


Further : in Sermon VI. on * the 
Consequence of Sleeping during 
Public Worship,” (which, indeed, 
though fit to be incidentally men- 
tioned, yet must have already ap- 
peared to our readers to be somew hat 
unworthy a place by itself, as the 
subject fora sermon,) the practice 
is made to acquire new Importance, 
“by way of application,’ in shewing 
from the fall of Eutychus out of the 
chamber window, that “in a spiritu- 
al sense, there Zs life in some young 
persons who seemed to fadd trom their 
steadfastness ; and that when they 
are desirous to return to the path of 
duty, their parents ond friends, who 
watch over their best interests, will 
be ‘not a little comforted.’ ’ The 
further application of St. Paul’s ad- 
vice nade by our preacher—* trou- 
ble not yourselves, for his life is in 
him’—to the case of the reviving 
penitent, might be exceedingly inju- 
rious, should it lead to any remission 
of anxious care, or serious admoni- 
tion upon the first discovery of hope- 
{ul symptoms ina returning prodigal. 

Again: Mr. Beauchcroft had very 
prettily said, in the opening of Ser- 
mon III. on Balaam, that, “‘as some 
of the most beautiful flowers in 
nature diffuse the sweetest smell, so 
do many of the most interesting 
narratives in the Sacred Volume 
convey the highest Instruction. The 
outward beauty of the flower may 
be seen at a distance, but its grateful 
scent ean only be perceived by a 
vearer approach to it.” To which 
he adds a sentiment, which he re- 
peats more clearly in the tntroduc- 
tion to Sermon X. on Esau and 
Jacob, that “many Scripture histo- 
ries appear at first sight stumbling 


earth : * Blessed and holy is he that hath 
part in the first resurrection ; on such the 
second death shall have no power.’ ” p. 59. 

jut for the frequent recurrence of such 
heads of discourse, we should have thought 
this detailed method adopted here to cov- 
er the improbability of the present applica- 
tion of the text. 
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blocks ;” * but to the humble inqui- 
rer after truth,....to the believer who 
confesses the whole plan of creation, 
redemption, and sanctification, to be 
a mystery understood so far only as 
it is reveaied by the Holy Spirit of 
God ; to the man who is willing to 
be instructed, the purpose of the 
Almighty may be scen so far, as it is 
good for mantu be made acquainted 
with it.” To exemplify this obser- 
vation, he gives, in the latter sermon, 
the apostolical interpretation in Rom. 
ix. of the whole transaction respec- 
ting Jacob and Esau, and speak ina 
very proper and guarded manner on 
the selection made by God between 
these two sons of Rebekah. This, 
however, not explaining, or at all 
palliating, the deceit of Rebekah, Mr. 
Beachcroft makes a supposition of 
his own, that Rebekah had failed to 
acquaint Isaac with the prophecy 
which she had received before the 
birth of the children; and was by 
consequence driven t that hasty 
expedient, as the only means left her 
for repairing her negligence. In- 
stances are then referred to of “ per- 
sons, who from neglecting the com- 
mands of God have been made the 
instruments to effect his purpose :” 
and the whole concludes with an 
application grounded on the * profit- 
ableness of Scripture, for doctrine, 
reproof, [correction,] instruction in 
righteousness ; which leads to the 
‘* reproo{” of Rebekah’s and Jacob's 
sin, and the ** instruction” contained 
in the two following paragraphs. 


* THL.This subject is profitable for mnstruc- 
tion in righteousness. How, it may be asked, 
shall we be able to distinguish the hypo- 
crite from the real servant of God ? Fxact- 
'y as Isaac had reason to suspect, though 
le was too blind to discover the artifice of 
his son Jacob, by the words of his lips con- 
tradicting the evidence of his hands. £ The 
voice is Jacoh’s voice, but the hands are 
the hands of Esau.’ We are all liable to 
be deceived by false professors, for the 
tongue does not always speak the Ian- 
guage of the heart; but it is better to be 
tao ecredulous than to harden our heat! 
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sgainst conviction. In matters of a reli- 
pious nature, let us not be faithless, but 
believing. 


““Tastly. Jacob found admittance to his 
father, and obtained his blessing, by another 
expedient—by putting on the goodly rai- 
ment of his elder brother Esau. Thus, if 
we hope to gainthe favour ofour Heavenly 
Father, and to be received into his pre- 
sence, we must put on the best robe, the 
robe of righteousness, the goodly raiment 
of our Elder Brother. We must be clothed 
with his spotless covering, or we shall 
never find the blessing. Jacob moreover 
knew the value of that birthright which 
Esau despised.” Beachcroft, vol. L. pp. 
162, 163. 

Now, without inquiring whether 
the individual statements of this ser- 
mon, which have some peculiar in- 
felicities in them, are considered by 
their author (as we are persuaded 
‘hey are not,) to be fit specimens of 
the “spiritual” Instruction vouch- 
ated by “the Holy Spirit” to “the 
bumble inquirer,”? from the pages 
of Scripture ;—without proceeding 

) other sermons of a like nature 
with those now quoted, such as that 
on * Jacob’s going down to Egypt, a 
igure of Death,” and that on “our 
Brother [ Benjamin] a Mediator ;”— 
without asking how far Bishop Hall, 
‘a his Contemplations, (a very fa- 
/ourite work with our author,) may 
save sanctioned one analogy, or other 
wishops, whether of ancient or mo- 
‘crn date, may have warranted 
nother,—we must venture to make, 
somewhat at Jarge, the following 
~eneral remarks upon a certain style 
st scriptural illustration, altogether 
tuestionable, and of which, it must 
»€ Confessed, some most unfavoura- 
olé specimens, with more or less 
excuse, are to be found in the pre- 
sent sermons, 

1. The style to which we allude, 
we wish to be distinctly understood 
‘o be that of carrying the several his- 
‘orles or expressions of Scripture 
Seyond the meaning positively as- 
signed to them by Revelation itself; 
or that which plain sense, and a 


sound judgment, might be warranted 
in drawing from any other writings 
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of a similar nature, if not inspired 
Our first objection, then, to the style 
in question is, that it compromises 
the trath of Scripture, and inharmo- 
niously, not to say unnaturally, mix- 
es up what is fallible at least, and 
often doubtful, with what is perfectly 
pure, and essentially infallible. We 
believe no one will venture to assert, 
that the truth of the doctrine which 
maintains the necessity of Christ’s 
righteousness to the soul, is proved 
from the crafty device of Jacob’s 
clothing himself with the raiment of 
the “ profane Esau,” in order to de- 
ceive his father. Yet that the spot- 
less robe of that all-perfect righ- 
teousness 7s necessary tothe soul, Is a 
doctrine infallibly and unequivocally 
revealed, and should therefore, we 
apprehend, stand clear of all fallible 
and frail support. And sull more 
does the observation apply to what is 
evidently fictitious and erroneous. 
The request of the disciples to our 
Lord going to Emmaus, which our 
preacher places in the front of his , 
volumes, clearly applies to no peti- 
tion which we have to offer: for the 
very reason which they most dis 
tinctly assign to Christ for abiding 
with them, has no reference what. 
ever to themselves, but only to Arm. 
It was “towards evening,” and 
therefore unfit for a traveller to be 
exposed to the air or the danger of 
robbers. If they had said, * for we 
need thy instruction, or are delight- 
ed with thy conversation,” they 
would perhaps have spoken their 
real sentiments, and set an example 
to us of loving godly discourse. But 
even then it was not the Saviour 
whom they thought they were invit- 
ing, but only an indifferent, though 
pious person. We need, and mus' 
usk, for Christ’s presence at al! 
times, by day as well as by night 
The true and legitimate practica! 
use of this passage St. Paul mighy 
have taught us in his admoni- 
tion, “ Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers,” kce.—The same remark 
is applicable te “our Brother [ Ben- 
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jamin] a Mediator.” The fact 1s, 
Benjamio was no mediator between 
Joseph and his brethren; but 
presence was to be a proof they were 
no sples. What could the act of 
verifying the words of Jacob’s sons 


Te 
eee) 


to Joseph, have to do with that of 


justifying sinners before God ? Sure- 
ly we might as well’ preach up the 
duty of clerical residence, as we 
think it was once ludicrously at- 
tempted, from the text “ Abram 
removed his tent, and came and 
dwelt in the plain of Mamre.” Or 
we might as tairly build an elabo- 
rate disquisition on tithes, upon the 
text, * Now an omer is the tenth 
part of an ephah.” 

2. Another objection we have to 
this style, which indeed springs out 
of the first, is, that it invalidates the 
force of what zs true; and, we should 
think, must produce hesiiation even 
in the breast of the preacher him- 
sclf, as we are sure it must in that 
of the reflecting part of his au- 
dience. How very different must be 
the teclings of a man of sense and 
reflection himself, when, warning his 
hearers against the danger of apos- 
tacy, from the plain and manly words 
ofthe Apostle, * Let him that think- 
et he standeth take heed lest he 
fall; and when he is fancifully, 
though clegantly, enlarging on the 
fallof Eutychus trom a chamber win- 
dow! Confidence in the scriptural 
correctness and due iilustration of 
his subject seems to be of vital 1m- 
nortance to the energics of a prea- 
cher; and we cannot but think such 
afeciing will strongly re-act on the 
attention of the audience. But what 
confidence on cither side can be 
awakened, when the tremendous call 
of the Son of man, which even now 
subdues the proud hearts of men, 
and sball hereafter rouse the sleeping 
dead, dwindles down to a domestic 
scene, and evaporates, in the plain 
semark of the afflicted Martha to her 
sister Mary, “The Master is come, 
and calleth for thee!” 


3. We think that this practice is 


» 
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formed upon very bad modeis, and 
fauity precedents. The carly fathers 
of the Christian church were, as we 
have hinted before, full of these fan. 
With them the four Gospels 
must be to mean the ious 
winds; and the first four, or, as St. 
Austin read them, the first. three 
commandments, must be supposed 
to be tu honour of the Trinity It 
would be endless, as well as useless, 
to recount their extravagances. The 
Bible should be made to uiier at 
least a ** Certain sound,” 


CICS. 


made 


and to ren- 
der the manly and unslierable “ words 
of truth and soberuess ? The quaint 
concelts of our own more immediate 
fathers, of such men as Bishops An- 
drews, Brownrive, Hail. &c. cs wel] 
as those of the reverend and lcorned 
primitive fathers just alluded to, may 
be far more easily accou:ted for, and 
excused, than sinilar impruprieties 
In their moder: wihitist, 
to extenuate stil more their fault, it 
must be remembered that for the 
most part such men used the analo- 
gical method here spoken of only 
subordinately, amidst a boundless 
mass of learning and thought ofa 
better kind. Their fanciful allusions 
were but a sortof stimulating condi- 
ment to a wholesome re past ;—some- 
thing to be pardoned for their beiter 
qualitics of style. 

4. But the mention of such times 
leads usuntortunately to worse, aud by 
consequence toanother great objection 
we have to this method, arising from 
the dangerous use made of it by cer- 
tain of the Puritans, and the tempta- 
tion it holds out to less excusable mo- 
derns to tread in their footsteps, by the 
adoption of a vague, crude, mystical, 
and often most mischievous system 
of theology. We wish entirely to 
acquit My, Beachcrott of any share 
whatsocver in our present observa- 
tion; which acquittal, indeed, we 
trust our former reference to the 
sound, moderate, and, on the whole, 
judicious views of doctrine in his 
volumes, has rendered here unne- 
cessaiv: only we shoutd be sorry 


Suiccessors < 
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hat so respectable a name should at 
ny tle borrowed to give a Coun 
enance to other Interpreter: ; 
verned by less pure designs, or 
orderly feelfues. By the mode 
ommenting on sacred Scripture here 


be 


(r(je 


jess 


woken of, we are perse, aded, as itha 
seen well said on a like apa 
that “any thing may be proved from 
any thing.” And it is to be observ- 
ed, that suggestions trom those who 
are looked up too by others as 
5 eye guides and instructcrs are 

fren received by the poor and ijlite- 
pate as frroofs ; and thus a anere In- 
‘ended prettiness on one side will, 
on the other, wear the aspect of an 
infallible assertion. It would be 
yainful (to the honour of the present 
imes, be it said, it would be almost 
superfluous) to represent more par- 
sicularly the absurd interpretations 
of some of the pretenders to religion 
in the tume of the civil wars, and the 
usurpation of Cromwell. Nor 


are 


we willing to drag to light the use +4 


Scripture in cert; ain journals of more 
modern date, which have giveD too 
much occasion * to those who desire 
sccusion’? against all religious zeal 
whatever, 

\e are, however, disposed to men- 
tion Oe specific instance of a minor 
perversion of Scripture, which is 
more common, though not less incor- 
rect, than the misinterpretations to 
which we have just alluded. We 
refer 
Javid, which, instead of dividing them 
ito their various classes of historical, 
vevotional, prophetic, &c. makes 
nem wholly and exclusively relate to 
vorist ; and requires us to give up 

‘tne moral and practical bencfits, 

/the rich and varied consolations, 
“rivable from them, as private devo- 

hn ual compositions, for the alleged 

crior profit of considering them 
imply as delineations of the person, 
ices, acts, and various circum- 
ances and feelings of the Saviour 


fone, In answer to such an imagi- 
‘ } wea r aort ? ‘ .¢ — j ” 
] ¢ 3 YG ree GO nothing more 


ot 


to that view of the Psalms of 


Beacheroft and White. S2 | 
than refer, umongst other places, to 
the authoritative application, by Str. 
Peter himsel{, of a considerable por- 
tion of one Psalm to the private cir- 

umstances of beilevers.* But we 
shall not dweil upon the point, having 
mnercly brouciit it forward us a gene- 
rai lilustration of our ideas upon this 
subject, in order to shew the unsafe 
use that unsound minds may make 
of such a canon of interpretation ; 
which, however, as to the greater 
aberrations to which it might give 
rise, we are persuaded, would stand 
clear of all serious mischief in any 
writitgs of Mr. Beacheroft. 

This author being evidently en- 
dued with a most feeling mind and 
glowing iMagination, under the direc- 
tion of a true spirit of Christian piety, 
seems tous exactly the person who 
could best spare the resources In 
question, Ou account of the ample 
ones he must doubiless possess of a 
better kind. Weshouid by no means 
Wish a more suppressed tone of fec!- 
ing to appear in his sermons; fer 
ardent iecling, under proper regula 
lion, must ever Constilute, we appre 
hend, a most attractive feature is 
pastoral instruction. The following 
passage we have moked as an en- 
gvaving specimen of pathetic elo 
quence, and almost without apy assis- 
tunce from the very figure on which 
the sermon is founded. 


“« A life of sound religious principle has 
its jovs, {tis not that cold, dreary, inan 
mate tract of country which it is so often 
described to be. Let the p icture be ~_ r 


with candoar and imparts ality, and amicds? 
afew fleeting clouds, there will oh mich 
sun-shine to gild the scenery. Vie even 


ing, more particularly, of a religious fe, 
must ever be ps ainted in glowing colours, 
And if the life of a real Christian could be 
analysed, it would be found to contain mort 
particles of satisfaction than the life of any 


other man. But make, I entreat you, the 
espereamet for yourselves, and you will 
nd that the ‘ ways of religion are ways of 


plensantness, and all her paths are peace.’ 
And if they be so in this world, what juys 


—_—————— 








“*e r oa *** - 
* 2 Pet, ijt IV—12. See also Heb. xii. 6. 
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will they not iead you to in the world to 
come! Lhere, every cloud will be dispetied, 
every mist dispersed; the veil will be drawn 
aside; weslalino longersee throug): a glass 
darkly ; but suall see God face to face We 
shail rest from our labours; al! tears will be 
wiped from all faces; and nothing will be 
a¢ard but thanksgiving and the voice of me- 
_ Theo, we ‘shall look back upon the 
many trials, temptations, and vicissitudes of 
g s lifeyas tire Israclites,when arrived in the 
ea! nthily Canaan, looked back upon the bond- 
aze of Egvpt, the terrors of the Whilder- 
1ess, aud the passage of the Red Sea. = 
siall commune together of those thins 


which have happened. ‘Did not our hearts 
burn within us, while our great Leader, 


the Captain of our salvation, talked with 
38 by the way, and opened to us tie Scrip- 
tures?’ Did not we then anticipate that 
which we now actually enjoy? Blessed for 
ever be God the Father, who hath given us 
this glorious inheritance! For ever blessed 
be God the Son, who hath purchased it 
with his own blood! Blessed through ail 
eternity be Godthe Holy Ghost, who hath 
eanctiie d us, a id made us meet to be par- 

takers of the inheritance with the saints in 
ieht! To whom, three Persens and one 
tsod, be all honour and glory for ever 


bp) 
op ” Pape: eee hs ae T 
and ever! Amen, Beacheroit, vol. 1. 
“0 te 
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“iuch of vigorous rapidity o 
‘nought appears in the fvilowing ¢x- 
‘yact from tbe sermon upon * Tic 
‘althful Abraham.” 


“ Pray then, that [the word of Ged | may 
ne sent with power to your souls; pray 
sjatit may awaken, convince, Convert,regu- 
fate, guide, comfort, satisfy, and preserve 
your souls unto life eternal: let it be writ- 
ten upon the tablet of your memory, * The 
sord can provide.” He who provided the 
am caugiitin the tiicket; he who provid. 

on the same mountain a sacrifice for our 
os; he who orders all t 

he counsel of his own will; whose pro- 


| . eenprling 
mynArg aACCUlUlly 


widence Is $o partiegias r, that not a sparrow 
! } . 
falls to the ground without his permission ; 


Ne can cacuha for vou; he can set the 
pounds of your habitation; he can provide 
triends, advisers, counsellors ; | 
dain crosses, trials, disappointments; he 
can bestow comforts, er wee S, enconrage- 


wv 


ments; he can cirect every thin & fo rp your 
eternal good. If Christ Jesus be yours, a!! 
the promises are Archit . or h imthey are yea i, 
and in himamen, to the glorv of God the 
Father. Be not then fa: ithless, but behev- 
ing ; look to the rook from wlence ve were 


a ¢ +,3 * +} « ? da wae. , ‘ eu hy ¥ ad 
hewn, and to the Lole of the pit whence ve 
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were digged ; trust ye in the Lord Jeho. 
vah, for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength.” Ibid, pp. 147, 148. 


_ are no friends to too frTeat a 
iglomeration Of scripture €xpres- 
SiONS; as even diamonds may be too 
richly studde donaroyalrobe: though 
toa mind weil acquainted with the 
best of books we can conceive the 
temptation involuntarily to display 
its riches on all @ccasions, Mr. 
Beachcrolt secms to us, from his long 
practised habits of this kind, scarcely 
to know exacily when he Zs quoting 
Scripture; which accounts for muck 
irregularity in his use of the artificial 
distinction of inverted commas, For 
instance, we have the two following 
sentences -— 


CO 


~ 


“© «6 H¥e shal! come, and the heavens shall 
declare his righteousness, for God is aunee 
alone” Lo! he cometh with clouds, and 
every eve shall see him, and they also 
Which picrced him.” 


We have no means of judging why 
ihe first sentence appears asa quo- 
tation, the sccond not so; more par- 
icularly since, on consulting the sa- 
cred text itself, we find that, of the 
>rse more particular. 

artificial marks we 
have mentionec. We think too that 
we perceive much appearance of 
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two, the 


haste in many Gctached passages, 
whether velerrine to Scripture or 
net: suchas where in proof of & the 
sad spirit prevailinz in St, Paul's 
time amongst many even professing 
the CaAristian name,” the picture 
drawn inthe first chapter of his E “ 
tle to the Ramuns, manifestly of no? 
professors, is adduced as “too dread 
ful to dwell upon.” 

ort, we hope we shail no. 
Le considered as stepping out 0 
our sphere by generally advising 
our author, in any future publics. 
tion, to bring his reasoning powels 
into fulier exe reise, and Jay rathe! 
a stricter restraint on the fervou 
of his ardent imagination. We 
should have been happy to have 
Slscoyeree, move olf important ane 
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rerular discussion in his sermons 
suited to this discussing age, and at 
least an habitual endeavour strictly 
to adhere to the particular subject 
or head he undertakes to consider. 
A single paragraph not uncommonly 
with him embraces imuny subjects, 
In short, we should recommend the 
‘use and attentive study of the most 
approved models: and this. not so 
much for doctrine, in which he is 
venerally sound and jadicious, as 
for composition. For this, asa study, 
the sermons of Clarke and Sherlock 
might be read with the greatest 
profit, and are, indeed, master pieces 
in the way of close and loyical rea- 
soning: those of the latter have occa- 
sionally great eloquence and pathos. 
To form a proper style of civinity, 
applicable alike to the city and the 
villaye, the palace or the cottage, we 
should point out Beveridge, with the 
words of the Roman in our mouth, 


Nocturna versate manu, versate diurnd. 


Although Mr. Beachceroft “ is not 
aware that he has intentionally bor- 
rowed a single idea from any fa- 
vourite writer; yet he gives us much 
reason, even from his ewn occasiona! 
references, as well as the variety of 
his matter, to infer that he has been 
unawares indebted to many valuable 
stores, ancient and modern: and 
lully as we agree with him that 
“much reading will beget an occa- 
stonal similarity of thought and ex- 
pression,’ we are strongly convinced 
also, that the above writers, in con- 
junction, would tend to form a much 
purer and safer style of pulpit in- 
struction, than even the pious and 
playful Bishop Hall. Periaps, how- 
¢ver, the unrivalled sweetness and 
vichness of Leighton’s page, in his 
Commentary on St. Peter, might 
afford a model at once safe and more 
congemlal than any yet mentioned to 
Mr. Beachcroft’s amiable mind. 

If to the style of Mr. White, who 
must excuse our late return and less 
extended attention to his pares. we 


Beacherofi and While. Sid 

must attribute less of sensibility and 
originality than to that chosen by 
Mr. Beachcroft, we cannot fail te 
perceive init marks ofa more mature 
yudement, and of a faithful adherence 
to what, in our minds, appear the 
best and purest models. He aims at 
litthe that is new in doctrine or in 
illustration. His plan embraces a 
judicious mixture of lucid statement, 
calm discussion, and grave exhorta- 
tion, clothed uniformly in smooth 
and unaffected, often in elegant and 
copious, diction. He frequently rises 
io the pitch of energy and feeling, if 
not of a higher or more commanding 
eloguence. We are not sure that 
the point of a sentence is not some- 
times unduly sacrificed to its round. 
ness, or the fuiness cf a paragraph 
to its just and well-poised propor- 
tions. But we are quite sure, thet 
the audience of Welbeck Chapel, 
whether in hearing or reading such 
wdmonitions as abound in the three 
admirable sermons on Christian ho. 
liness, will have no excuse for diso- 
bedicnce; and “he that is unholy 
will be unholy still,’ under the mast 
powerful human means of grace, 
who should obstinately continue such 
under such accents as those of the 
fullowing appropriate adgress. 


“There is yet another class of persons 
Who need to be reminded of the necessity 
of holiness, and who have not the excuse 
either of occupation or ignorance to alleg 
I mean the gay and fashionable, who spen 
their time i one unceasing round of vani 
ties, and never pause for a moment tc 
think whether their course of life is pleas 
ingin the sight of God. Yet would thes 
deem it highly uncharitable to deny them 
the narne of Christians, or to compare them 
to the heediess insect which flutters round 
the flame, i: d cannot be driven away, tll 
at last it is caught by it aod consumed 
How awful is it io see human beings— 
beings made for immortality—-beings pos- 
sessing, in many instances, shining qualities 
and great cultivation, who yet go on from 
day to day, as if their only concern was tc 
get to the end of life, without perceiving 
their progress towards it, living as if there 
were no bereafter; living, as the Apostle 
expresses it, without God in the world! O 


that he would eractously enable the voices 
de 
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of truth to penetrate for ence into their 
hearts; that some at least of these careless 
ones might have their attention arres'ed, 
and be persuaded to consider for what 
they were made and whither they are ging! 
Tuen net a deat ear, } beseech you, to the 
voice of instruction, Do not le! the enemy 
of your souls persuade you that religion is 
a foe to chee: fulness, that you will be less 
happy for making God your friend; that 
your present hours will be clouded by the 
certainty of possessing cternal and un- 
changeable felicity. Neither let him per- 
suade you thayou are safe, because you 
inay not be grossly sinful; that amiable 
tempers and engaging manners can supply 
the piace of sanctity of heart, or that Gad 
will be satisfied with any thing less than 
the Consecration of your souls to his sere 
vice. Let me appeal to your consciences, 
whether you believe the Scriptuves to be 
the word of God? Vf you do not beheve 
them, why do you mock hin by attending 
an his ordinances ? Why do you call your- 
selves the disciples of his Son? If you do 
believe them, to what part will you refer 
for a vindication of your conduct? To what 
part rather will vou refer and not find your- 
selves condemned? Do you not read, not 
only that the wicked shall be turned into 
hell, but also all they that forgee God? Is 
not a wo denounced against those who 
have ‘the harp and voi, the tabret and 
pipe, and wine in their feasts, but they re- 
gard not the work of the Lord, neither 


consider the operation of lis bands ? Dues 
not our Lord incuicate oa his disciples 


ao 


poverty of spirit, sorrow for sin, purity of 
heart, renunciation of the world?) Does he 
not teach them to am at being perfect, even 
as their Pather which is in heaven is per- 
fect? Do not his Apostles condemn those 
who are ‘lovers of pleasure more than 
tovers of God? Do they not say, ‘She that 
‘veth in pleasure is dead while she liveth ? 
Ye adulterers and adulteresses, knauw ve 


mw VOC 
aot that the friendship of the world is en- 
mity with God ? If any man love the world, 
the love of the Father is notin him ?' Such 
undoubtedly is their language : you must 
therefore take your choice. You must be 
voiy, oF You must renounce the name of 
Christians; at least you must renounce the 
promises and hopes of Christi aty, 


* But perhaps, whilst {am insisting on 


the wecessitv ef holiness, some will aceuse 
me of corrupting the Gospel, and teaching 
ven to seek for the blessings of another lite 
‘vy works and not by faith. God forbid that 
i should be guilty of so gross an error. 
Yo; it must always be contended that we 
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ave justified by faith without the deeds of 
the law, that our own holiness will not suf. 
fice ; that our hope must rest altogether on 
the atonement and righteousness of Christ, 
cull let it be remembered, that, whom 
God justifies, them he also sanctifies. Trye 
faitih is Known by its fruits. Its constant 
tendency 1s to produce holiness of heart 
wid Ife; and when they do not appear, 
there is too much reason to conclude that g 
man has not faith, and therefore that he js 
not justified.” White, pp. 514—317, 

We had marked for notice and 
commendation as one of the best ip 
the volume, and exhibiting very 
considerabie clearness of criticism. 
with much strength and warmth of 
appeal, a sermon towards the latte: 
end, on the Ruin and Recovery o: 
the Creation, from the text, as Mr 
White proposes to read it, The 
earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God (dor the creation was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him who subjected 
it); in hope that the creation itselt 
shall be delivered from the 
bondaye of corruption, into the glo- 
rious liberty of the children of God.” 
Kom. villi. 19-—21. His delineation, 
alsa, sermon, on 
Bretherly Love wad Unity, of “a 
community of which all the mem- 
bers were influenced by the princi- 
vies of true Christianity,” we should 
have been glad to extract, and to 
compare with a very fine passage 
i) Bishop Butler’s Analogy to the 
same effect. But we must content 
ourselves with the present mention 
of them; and, retracing our steps 
through the volume over many Ituc 
Dowery tracts we had marked for 
observation, we shall conciude with 
an extract from a sermon on the 
Athanasian Creed, containing a0 
important though not novel view 0 
that creed, to which we think it ou? 
duty to draw the attention of ou 
readers. 


also 
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‘Let me, however, persuade yeu ' 
examine. You will then find, that it 
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not the reception of the form of words used 
in this creed; but the belief of the Catholic 
faith which is represented as necessary to 
saivation * Whosvever will be saved: be- 
fore all things it is necessary that he hold 
the Catholic faith’ Again, it is not the 
objecting to the mode of expression here 
employed, but the corrupaon of the Catho- 
lic farts, which is asserted to expose a man 
to the danger of condemuation. * Witch 
raith (it is said) except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled: without doubt: he 
shall perish everlastingly.” Then follows 
a statement of the Catholic faith, concern. 
ing the Persons of the Godhead ; after 
which it is added, * So that in all thing's, as 
is aforesaid: the Unity in Trinity and the 
Leiniy in Unity is to be worshipped He 
therefore that will be saved must thus 
think of the Trinty” Now this clause is 
by no means to be considered as extending 
to all which preceded, but merely to the 
assertion, that, ‘in all things the Unity in 
Trinity and the ‘Trinity in Unity is to be 
worshipped.’ ” White, p. 180. 


hough it is sufficiendy clear 
that no space Is left us tor aby con- 
cluding observations on what we 
have endeavoured to make a candid, 
and we hope not uscless, examina- 
tion af two different styles of pulpit 
Instrucuon; we may be, perhaps, 
excused for offering, in conclusion, 
to ourclericel readers one short sug- 
gestion founded on the foregoing 
review,—-namcly, that we apprehend 
no very great diflerence is necessa- 
rily called for in the style of ordi- 
nary practical instruction, from the 
mere circumstance of the congrega- 
tion to whom it is addressed. That 
“the poor want principles, and the 
rich want practice,” though a say- 
mg, we believe, of the eminent 
Secker, yet is one of which we could 
never fully appreciate the force. 
Goth classes are equaily, by nature, 
averse to the humbling doctrines 
and self-denyinge precepts of the 
Cross of Christ; and wailst, for any 
thing we can see, the poor are as im- 
moral as the rich, and often much 
more grossly so, we cannot general- 
ly discover in the rich, either from 
their education or their subsequent 
study, at all clearer views of the doc- 
trines of the Bible and the method 
Christ. Observ. No. 185. 
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of salvation through Christ, than In 
the poor. It has a/so been observed 
with much more justice, according 
to our opinion, that, ‘if the poor 
are more unlearned than the rich, 
they are not more foolish ;’’ and we 
are on the whole much inclined to 
believe, that, with the exception of 
afew bard words and learned allu- 
sions, which had better always be 
dispensed with in the puipit, both 
the poor and the rich will be found 
generally and pretty equally bene- 
fitted by the same sermon; requir- 
ing the same statements, interested 
by the same illustrations (/ocad illus- 
tratiubs excepted,, and warned by 
the Same appeals. Perhaps, as a 
general rule, it might be safely pre- 
scribed to preachers to adapt them- 
selves to the lowest, we do not guile 
suy the youngest, of their audience ; 
leaving it to his discretion and good 
tusie to offend neither against the 
rules of correct speech nor orderly 
writing. If this were adupted, what 
would remain to make any vast cif- 
ference between the congregation of 
Welbeck Chapel and the villagers 
of Blunham? And in this case it 
might be whispered to the Instruc- 
ters of both; on the one side, to ven- 
ture a little more Into the path of 
easy and familiar scriptural exposi- 
tion ; and, on the other side, to adopt 
rather a severer canon both of argu- 
meut and tliustration. We shouid 
wish neither species of preacher 
wholly to forego his own peculiar 
turn of thought and sentiment, and 
to merge into the other. Both may, 
with proper discipline, and God’s 
blessing, render eminent services to 
the Church of Christ; as both may 
diminish their usefulness by mis- 
management. Perhaps neither will 
feel himself aggrieved, if we con- 
clude by referring them, and our 
readers In general, to the now long- 
tried and justly-approved composi- 
tions of the able and pious Mr. Coo- 
per, as embracing, in their best exhi- 
bition and truest exercise, the leading 
characteristics of both 
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Sermons. By W. N. DannELt, 
RB. D., Prebendary of Durinam, 
Vicar of Stockton upon Tees and 
Lastingham, and Chaplain to his 
Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land London: Rivingtons. 1816. 
pp. xi. and 382. 


Tits volume consists of cighteen 
sermons on very miscellaneous sub- 
jects, some of them merely occa- 
sional, and none of them on any of 
the great and discriminating doc- 
trines of the Gospel. Indeed, the 
author seems to entertain an aver- 
sion for any sysiematic discussion of 
those doctrines, grounded, as we pre- 
sume, on his manifest preterence for 
what be considers to be a more prac- 
tical view of religion. Yet we can- 
not but lament, that In the course of 
eighteen sermons he should not have 
fone at some length into an exposi- 
tion of his sentiments upon any of 
these momentous truths; and the 
more so, because he has seen fit to 
examine some other principles phi- 
losophically, such as the principle of 
self-love and the quality of iriend- 
ship; because he hus expressly de- 
voted one of his sermons to a con- 
sideration of “the duty of inculcat. 
ing the motives to virtue recom- 
mended in the Gospel, in preference 
to other motives ;”’ and because his 
opinions on the nature and influence 
of those motives, whenever they ap- 
pear, which we regret to say Is sel- 
dom, seem, upon the whole, to be 
neither incorrect nor unscriptural. 

That our readers may have an op- 
portunity of judging what are Mr. 
Darnell’s sentiments on some of the 
most important doctrines of Divine 
Revelation, we subjoin the follow- 
Ing extracts. 


“ They who have not the ‘lieve of God 
shed abroad in their hearts,’ must be very 


imperfect judges of the manner in whieh 
that love may be matured in another world : 
they have bad co experience of the feelings, 
from the existence of which they may be 
enabled to form a ravional conjecture, of 
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the infinite improvement of which they are 
capable, without losing their original ‘cha. 
racier. I do not sav, that men of this de. 
scription canhot reason upon the subject, 
without such impressions ; but that, unless 
they allow the necessity of the lové of God 
being a strong, operating, principle in this 
life, they can never understand how it may 
become the business and delight of immor. 
tal spirits to praise God eternally. 


“ But it must not be supposed, that the 
truth of this argument rests entirely upon 
conjectural reasoning. However unfayoura- 
ble to our view of the question the specula- 
tions of individuals may be, their coldness 
is far from being decisive on this matter. 
Indeed, I do not understand how they can 
make up their minds upon it, without tak. 
ing into the account, that others may do 
and feel, what they have never done nor 
felt. The Scriptures tell us, that we may 
have ‘access to God’—these are no idle 
words. The Almighty promises ‘to give 
him that is athirst of the fountain’—this is 
no vain and superfluous promise. And ac- 
cordingly we find, that there are some who 
languish for want of that which God hag 
bountifully declared that he will supply. 
You may hear the Psalmist exclaim, ‘ My 
soul is athirst for God!’ And again, after 
his prayers had been heard, he says, ‘In 
the multitude of the sorrows that I had in 
my heart, thy comforts have refreshed my 
soul.’ It is, certainly, no common feeling 
of gratitude and affection, which causes 
him to break out into these words ; * Praise 
the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within 
me, praise his holy Name. Praise the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits: who forgiveth all thy sin, and 
healeth ail thine infirmities : who saveth thy 
life from cestruction, and crowneth thee 
with mercy and loving-kindness.? We need 
not doubt, that the man whose devotion is 
so glowing, whose praise is so copious, Is 
ready to * enter into the courts of the Lord’s 
house :’ that he is going through an apt 
preparation to appear before him, ‘ in whose 
presence is the fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more’—the best, indeed, of all preparations, 
for he has already discovered * how joyful 
and pleasant a thing it is to be thaakful.’ 


‘It may be said that this is a singular 
instance ; and that examples of this holy 
enthusiasm are rare. Possibly they may 
not be so rare as we imagine, for piety ls 
far from being obtrusive. It looks up- 
wards, but it casts not its eyes around. 
We have, however, no right to expect that 
we should possess such feelings, if we live 
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in the world, and regard only the things of 
the world; if, in looking to the changes 
that take place in this earthly scene, we 
attribute them all to second causes; if 
we harden our hearts against manifest 
proofs of Divine guardianship, offers of 
grace, and warnings not to continue in sin ; 
if we lay snares for the praise and dange- 
rous flattery of others, when we ought to 
be employed in praising Him who is alone 
deserving of homage ; if we indulge dreams 
of vanity, when we ought to be keeping 
down evil passions. 


‘In plain terms, § the carnal mind is at 
enmity with God.” A great change must 
be undergone, before we can aspire to the 
felicity reserved for the clect. Every man, 
therefore, who has within him the hope of 
that salvation, tries to * purify himself even 
as God is pure.” He weans himself as 
much as possible from earthly things, that 
he may ‘have his conversation in heaven,’ 
ife becomes engrossed with religion. Se- 
rious thoughts do not pass over him like a 
summer cloud, but they settle on his heart. 
his turning of the soul to God cannot be 
accomplished without doing violence to 
many of those propensities which it 1s our 
delight to indulge. It is no trifling obsta- 
cle, at the commencement of all, that wt 
ire bound to receive the blessings of Pro- 
vidence and the instruction of the revealed 
word, not as if we deserved the former, and 
could procure it by our own efforts ; not as 
fwe were at liberty to weigh, and examine, 
ind amend the latter; but like ‘ little chil- 
iren,’ with thankfulness, and submission, 
ind a steadfast purpose of unremitting obe- 
iience.” pp. 199—203. 


** Let not then the sinner say in his heart 
for this is the most dangereus of all delu- 
sions,) that, through the mercy of God, he 
may be admitted into heaven, though he 
lie with a temper unsubdued and unchang- 
‘d. ‘There is no meaning in words, and no 
istinction between good and evil, if the 
‘throne of the Lamb,’ and the throne of 
~atan, could be erected together; if the 

servants of the devil’ could dwell in har- 
nony with the ‘ children of God.’ 


**1 have been endeavouring to prove to 
vou, that without some previous training, 
that training which the Gospel requires, 
we shall be hereafter unfit to enter upon 
‘the happiness of heaven: nay, that we shall 
not seek after it in the way in which it 
ought to be sought, in consequence of un- 
dervaluing the happiness which is reserved 
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forus; of not appreliending what is the 
extent of the Jove of God towards us ; and 
the raanner in which it may be exhibited to 
saints, who have been warmed by the con- 
templation of it inthis world. No wonder 
then if we fatl of attaining that which is 
not even an object of our desires.” pp 


204, 205. 


“It should seem therefore to be the du 
ty of ministers of the Gospel to enforce 
its pecatliar motives and doctrines, and to 
employ all their zeal and ingenuity to prove 
them to be practicable in their fullest ex- 
tent. For to endeavour to render Christi- 
anity as generally acceptable as possible, is 
by no means our duty, if it be done by en- 
feebling its characteristic energies, and re- 
conciling it with the ways of the world: 
much less if an argumeot be triumphantly 
drawn for the truth of Christianity, in con- 
sequence of its being represented as a sys- 
tem accommodated to our weaknesses, and 
content with partial obedience. It is no 
slight misconception of the Gospel to sup- 
pose that it can be made to compromise 
with the manners of modern times, any 
more than with those of the Augustine age 
when it was first promulgated. It professes 
to ‘ regenerate’ the hearts of individuals at 
all periods, to supply them with new prin- 
ciples of action, and to make them in this 
world the ‘ temples of the Holy Ghost.’ 


“If it is therefore of importance to he 
convinced that our corrupted nature gravi- 
tates perpetually to sin; it is not of less im- 
portance to be assured that we are endow- 
ed with powers which can correct these 
evil tendencies, and refine, and restore, our 
nature.” pp. 43, 44. 


It might be expected from the 
tenor of these extracts, that the mo- 
tives, thus delineated and appealed 
to, would be made, in some shape, 
the ground-work of every sermon: 
and, indeed, they are never kept en- 
tirely out of sight. There is an 
amizble tone of feeling, corrected by 
sound sense and Christian philoso- 
phy, which while it shews those mo- 
tives to be the acting principle of 
the author’s mind, imparts a pleasing 
character to his style and manner, 
which will probably be apparent to 
the reader, even in those few ex- 
tracts which we may soon have oc- 
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casion to present to him. The whole 
volume is evidently the produce of 
a well-cultivated understanding, 1n- 
fluenced by Christian dispositions 
and principles, and exerting itsell to 
direct others into the same. 

But here, as impartial critics, our 
approbation must stop; for he who 
should take up this volume for the 
purpose of deriving that decidedly 
spiritual improvement which the 
name of “Sermons” might appear 
to indicate, would, we fear, be not a 
little disappointed in the perusal. 
The person and offices of the Re. 
deemer, the work and influences of 
the Divine Spirit, the guilt of man, 
the need of an atonement, the neces- 
sity of faith in Christ, with various 
other most important subjects of 


Christian doctrine and practice, by 


no means meet in this volume with 
any thing like the attention which 
they imperatively demand. As a 
collection of réspectabie and pious 
essays, the work may be fairly ap- 
plauded; but it is greatly deficient 
in many of those qualities and state- 
ments which cught never to be dis- 
pensed with in discourses intended 
for the Christian pulpit. No series 
of sermons can be characterized as 
adapted-o the wants of mankind, or 
worthy of the house of God, which 
does not present to the view of the 
audience—and that not incidentally, 
occasionally, or coldly, but regularly, 
primarily, and most emphatically— 
the Jeading truths of the Gospel; 
which does not alm to convince them 
of their own absclutc need of an 
toning Saviour, and a sanctifyine 
Spirit. 

We suspect the auihor has been 
misted into that common but delusive 
persuasion, that the majority of those 
who make up the mass of professedly 
Christian congregations, are habitu- 
ally under the influence of Christian 
orineiples ; that they have a thirst 
for the holiness of the Gospel, and a 
penitential conviction of their need 


ofa Saviour There is, indeed, one 
passave in a sermon on Christmas 
Day, in which the Contrary opinion 
iS abNOUNCEO. 


“When we come to hear hiow Abraham 
and the patriarchs rejoiced to see we day 
of Christ; how thev ‘saw ny, and were 
stad ;? hew the prophets exulted i the far. 
distant prospect, and Jastiy, bow the giad 
tidings were announced to mankind by a 
chorus of angels ; we seem to tec i cause [or 
hope, and love, ard gratitude, almost be. 
fore we become acquanted with the nature 
ef those feelings. Thus itis that many ex. 
ternal circumstances unite to give birth in 
us to such dispositions as this occasion 
demands. 

* Is it meant, do you suppose, that these 
dispositions are to be found in all of us? 
On the contrary, | am persuaded that in 
many they may be sought for in vain. Ut is 
only asserted that we are favourably cir- 
cumstanced for the production of them; 
and that the good effect alluded to 1s vot 
unfrequently produced But 1 cannot re- 
frain also from saying, that there is reason 
to suspect the state of that heart which is 
not in unison with the character af this 
day. Ifthere be any one arrived at matu- 
rity of reason, and properly imstructed in 
religious matters, who is not now cheerful 
from conviction that he has much to rejoice 
in; it may, I fear, be presumed, either that 
his Geartis insensible, and has not yet been 
opened; or that his proper feelings have 
been choked by vice, and blunted bv indul- 
gence in sensual pleasures.” pp. 175, 176. 


There may be a few others. But 
in general there are no considera- 
uions in these sermons addressed 
to the impenitent cr unawakened ; 
nor even in this very extract is 
there any allusion to that feartul 
state of unconversion, under which 
many of those described in it must 
lic, wor any instruction in regard 
to the means necessary to be 
sdopted for their recovery from 
the error of their ways. Yet 
surely it cannot but occur to the 
author, that ¢hezr case is worthy 
of as much ministerial regard and 
attention as that of persons whose 
sincerity is unquestionable, though 
their progress may be slow, and 
their dangers certain; and we can 
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only account for his utter silence in 
regard to this unhappy class of per- 
sons, by supposing that he either 
underrates ona numbers, or i:ma- 
mines they are not to be generally 
found in the assemblies of professed 
(Christiaus. 

We can hardly entertain a doubt, 
that so enlight tened a mind as Mr. 
Darnell’s, when onan SErlousiy to 
the consideration of this question, 
will admit, that a worldly mind may 
consist. with religious profession ; 
that there may be a decorous regu- 
larity of attendance on public wor- 
ship, even in those who have not yet 
been “redeemed from their vain con- 
versation, received by tradition from 
their fathers ;’’ that many even who 
have no serious thoughts at all of 
godliness, are yet counted among 
those stated or casual attendants who 


contribute to swell the numbers of 


every congregation; and that conse- 
quently in the course of eighteen 
sermons some further notice may in 
charity be expected of a case which 
meets us in every page of the New 
Testament, and in every walk of life. 
It is as necessary to make known the 
way of salvation to the ignorant, the 
careless, and the impenitent, as of 
improvement to the godly; and few 
sermons can be considered perfect, 
vhich have not some pretension to 
jo both. 

There are, indeed, occasional ex- 
pressions and passages in Mr. Dar- 
nell’s volume, which induce us to 
imagine that we might be found to 
entertain opinions very different from 
those of the author on some of these 
oretermitted subjects, We should, 
nowever, have much more hope than 
cur la calmly discussing with bitmn 
he chief doctrines of religion ; 
judging, as we do, from the speci- 
men before us, that we might calcu- 
late upon a dispassionate investiga- 
‘ion, and a feeling application of 
scriptural truth; and where these 
qualities exist, we should do injus- 


tice to the cause of truth, and io that 
ivine instruction whichis promised 
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to the humble inquirer, by fearing 
for the issue. 

We will now give our readers a 
further view of the contents of this 
volume, in order that they may be 
enabled to estimate its merits, not 
increly by negative but positive de- 
scriptlon. 

We have already observed, that 
many of the sermons are on occa: 
slonal subjcets. Perhaps the fol. 
lowing remarks, taken from an as- 
size sermon, though well suited te 
check one crying evil, and put to 
sheme another, may be thought bet- 
ter adapted to other pages, than to 
those of a discourse from the pulpit. 
They are, indeed, expressly intro- 
duced as topics less peculiarly proper 
for the house of God, than some 
others which are brought forward in 
the same sermon. 


“* Those who are in the habits of attend 
ing courts of justice, particularly in the 


~ metr opolis, often hear statements delibe- 


rately’ made, and solemnly assevered, by 
two parties, in direct contradiction to each 
other; while justice is left to pick out her 
way by chance, and the guilty go free 
——— the machinations of their asso- 

iates. Nay, what is still more deplorable, 
the parties so opposed are sometimes chi! 
dren of a tender age, armed with effron 
tery, and adepts in sin. What does all this 
bespeak ? Does it not shew a want of edu. 
cation ata period of the world in which we 
pride ourselves in the liberal instruction of 
all ranks? I fear it proves, what is much 
worse, that there exists somewhere a sys. 
tem contrary to that which would save from 
destruction ; that the young are trained and 
educated in vice. This circumstance, one 
would think, might silence those who hes: 
tate about extending and completing the 
improved plans of education now agitated 
Ii might prove to those whe think that the 
poor are sufficiently instructed, that in this 
departiment there is yet much to do ; inas. 
much as it should appear, that we have not 
merely to combat the natural bias of unin. 
formed minds, andthe temptations of pover. 
ty and idleness, but also,to countermine the 
active exertions of masters and teachers of 
mumorality. When the vice of perjury pre- 
vails, the morals of a nation are at a low 
ebb. ‘They who are guilty ofit, must either 
be altogether uninsiructed, or they must 
have thrown off all restraints of religion. 
It is only by such restraints that the heart 
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and the lips can be properly disciplined. If 
ever 2 court of justice should be looked 
upon as an arena appointed for a trial of 
skill,in which fraud is to be set against 
traud, and immunity is to be the reward of 
ingenious falsehood; it will cease to an- 
swerthe ends of justice, and will become, 
when so degraded, a place too well calcu- 
tated for the shipwreck and submersion of 
morality. But, fill the mind with the idea 
of God’s presence ; overawe it with the idea 
of his hatred to duplicity; and he who takes 
a deliberate oath will see that his salvation 
is embarked in the business, and his life ect 
upon a throw. 


* Yet, however difficult it may be to ob- 
‘ain truth from some witnesses, it cannot be 
denied that others are occasionally subject- 
ed to a severer scrutiny than may seem to 
be either needful or delicate. It would, I 
am sure, be a bad compliment to the saga. 
eity of their examiners, if we did not sup- 
pose that they were often convinced oftheir 
honesty, before they ceased to sift their 
testimony. Ithas been admitted that there 
is one cause which leads directly to this 
practice. Is that cause sufficient to justify 
it ? Noone would presume to complain that 
a fair liberty is used: the complaintis, that 
in many instances itis abused. And surely 
it will be allowed that it is no trifling per- 
version of justice, to endeavour to abash 
difiidence; not even to spare mockery, for 
‘he purpose of extorting from a witnessex- 
nressions favourable to the cause which the 
advocate has undertaken to support ; but it 
is stili worse, if the efiect of the ordeal be, 
to disparage the character, as well as to 
vound the feelings, of (he person so exposed. 


*¢ ‘This remonstrance is not made because 
the license alluded to is unmanly ; nor be- 
cause it tends to make the community look 
with less respect upon judicial processes — 
ihese considerations are for these who are 
(usttv jealous of their honourable protes. 
sion. Ldonot even.take my ground here, 
that it excruciates modesty; but that it 
‘ends to confound truth with falsehood; tg 
substitute the one for the other; to dis- 
countenance simplicity—in a word, because 
the moral efiect is pernicious. 


“‘There isone quarter from which they 
who inculye themselves in these practices 
may be, and are, controlled with dignity 
and propriety ; however, since the evil 
deers stillexist, and the cruelty may be 
repeated, no one, Ll trust, will be surprised 
that what is a matter of general regret, 


should become, in this place, a subject of 


public reprobation.” pp. 260—26 
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There are some usciul considera. 
tions suggested in a sermon upon 
occasicn of a proposal for fitting up 
two apartments in an infirmary for 
the reception of patients afflicted 
with consumptive and glandular com- 
plaints. There is also an interesting 
sermon on the gratitude due for a 
plentiful harvest, and two cthers, 
which may be called funeral sermons. 
The frst of them, indeed, is strictly 
such, in which a portrait is drawn o|{ 
the Christian walk and conversation 
of Bryan Burrell, Esq. of Broome 
Park,in Northumberland, The other 
contains a long extract from the 
diary of William Cornforth Lowes, 
Eisq. of Ridley Hall, in the same 
county, from which it would gratify 
us to transcribe some impressive pas- 
sures, were we not admonished by 
our limits to pass forward to the ser- 
mons which agave not yet been no- 
ticed. 

Our author speaks highly of the 
benefits to be expected from the 
institution of evening IJectures in 
the present circumstances of  so- 
cicty; though in so doing he secms 
to lay too much stress upon the 
effect of mere external influences, 
Thus he suys: 


Phe last point te which I wish to direct 
your attention, is the advantage we May 
probably derive from the late period 
of the day at which our service is per- 
formed. 


*WWeall know bow much outward cir 
cumstances tend to increase the effect 0! 
impressions, whether good or bad, upon the 
mind Hence arises the value of the decent 
and selemn rites of our religion. We learn 
toform just potions of the majesty of the 
Supreme Being by the practice of pre- 
scribed ceremonies equally removed from 
irreverence aud superstition ; and which are 
rendered sacred by being appropriated 
to his service alone It is natural to ex- 
pect that these ceremonies should affect 
us more, aud that their hidden virtue 
and intrinsic good, which they are only 
the instruments of conveying to US, 
should be imparted with surer effect, 
and sink desner in or hearts, when they 
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are performed at those times which are 
most favourable to devotion. Now the 
early morning, and the decline of day, are 
assuredly those periods in which pious 
feelings are most apt to spring up, uncalled 
for,in our minds. Those who do not ‘set 
God always before them,’ are inclined to 
approach him then. If we do not pray at 
those seasons. when alone, I fear we shall! 
never pray at all. The custom of early 
prayers, long since adopted by the Church, 
has now fallen into disuse. ‘hey are only 
kept up in the Universities, where the at- 
tendance is sti!l regular; and in a few 
Cathedral Churches. where they are almost 
entirely deserted. It seems, therefore, de- 
sirable that we should take possession ofa 
rround as yet unoccunied, and hallow the 
“lose of the Sabbath by devoting it to 
Sod’s honour. The hour is not far distant, 
vhen many of this congregation will retire 
to rest. [think we may indulge a hope, 
that what they hear now, and under similar 
circumstances, Whenever they occur, they 
will hear with profounder attention, and 
more than usual seriousness; that they 
will pray more fervently, and praise God 
more heartily. Ofonething I am certain, 
that, when they lay their heads upon their 
pillows, they will feel no slight satisfaction 
in recollecting that the adoration of their 
heavenly Father was the last public duty 
ofthe day.” pp. 242—244. 


Of the remaining sermons, three 
relate to the duties of fraternal love, 
respect to the aged, and attendance 
onthe sick ; on each of which topics 
the author evidently writes from 
personal observation and feeling, 
though we should have been glad to 
ave seen the connection of these 
various disquisitions on relative duties 
with those bigher principles, out of 
which we believe them to grow in 
the author’s own mind, more fully 
Jeveloped to his readers. We offer 
‘he following extract,as a specimen 
If the whole. 


“Respect for the aged is frequently as- 
“oclated with a moral virtue of high churac- 
‘cr and importance. They who are noted 
“OP respect to the aged, are generally not 
88 remarkable for affection to their pa- 
‘ents. ‘The feeling in question seems, in- 
eel, an etnanation from filial piety, an 





expansion of that more condensed and 
glowing sentiment. They are so nearly al- 
hed, that the one can scarcely exist without 
the other. In truth, there are certain as- 
sociations here, probably designed by our 
benevolent Creator, which cause these 
kindred feelings to give a mutual aid and 
support to each other. There are some 
who only become acquainted with the infr- 
mities of age, by contemplating them in 
the decay and gradual decline of a parent’s 
health: hence they are led to think, how 
heavy these sufferings may be, in other 
cases, Where they are aggravated by povor- 
ty or neglect. ‘There is ove instance, also, 
in which it procures for us a sort cf new 
and more extended relationship, by in- 
ducing us to double our attentions to the 
parents of our friends. These are ties 
which bind society together in sober and 
innecent enjoyment; they shew us the 
fairest side of human nature—the best, 
though it may not be the most brilliant. 
There is, perhaps, no gratification more 
sincere, or which affects a delicate and 
sensible mind more deeply, than that which 
arises from observing the solicitude oftheir 
most intimate friends to please, or comfort, 
or oblige, the authors of their own being. 


“« Again, there are many in whom the 
recollecticn of a parent’s form, or counte- 
nance, together with all the tender ideas, 
winch may be supposed to accompany such 
a recollection, are often called up by the 
casual sight of an aged person. I should 
be sorry to be thought fanciful on this 
point, but, indeed, Lam rather inclined to 
think, that many must have made the same 
observation, that there is a uniformity of 
feature, traced und moulded by the hand of 
time, which draws many countenances, es- 
sentially different in youth, to a resem. 
blunce in the deciine of life. These simi- 
larities can seldom be observed without 
emotion: they impress a sacred characte 
on age: they give a sudden pause to the 
spirits, when they are flowing cheerily 
along: they sustain the sentiment of filial 
piety, when it is in vigour ; or prolong and 
perpetuate it, when itis beginning to lose 
its power from inaction. 


*« How strong is the appeal which the 
poor man makes, when, unknown to him- 
gelf, be awakes such recollections! His 
gray iairs, or his sunken eye, or his tre. 
tiulous voice, plead more powerfully for 
him, than his sad tale of distress. Suppose 
A person, struck with a resemblance of this 


pature, after havine torn himself fram his 
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parents, whom he has leit to lament his 
disobedience, and to pine without support, 
He may have succeeded tm driving from 
his memory the miseries he bas caused 
them; but this, if any thing, will rouse 
him from his apathy, and hatch the viper of 
remorse in his bosom. 


“* Or, suppose a man about to commit a 
crime, and the same vision suddeniy to 
ympress itself upon his imagination ;—ie 
will faulter—his hand will fait. The least 
that can be hoped is, that his thoughts will 
be torced into a new direction ; and time be 
given, if he avail himself of it, for reason 
and virtue to resume their sway, 


*©So much for the nature of the feeling 
which forms the subject of our discourse, 
It may be suffictent to say of those who have 
it not, that they are frequently mare pre- 
sumptuous than wise; and too much occu. 
pied with theselves, to observe what is 
due to others. There is reason to doubt, 
whether they will ever be grateful to those 
who shall confer favours upon them, simce 
they shew no respect or gratitude, to those 
to whom ail the world is under obligations. 


‘* Nevertheless, it mest not be 
that how good soever this feeling is in 
itself, and how unnatural soever it may be, 
to be devoid of yet, there is little pro. 
bability of sts bein cherished and kept 
alive, without a becoming conduct on the 
part of those to Wiom it is due. Every 
right-judging person, will make allowances 
for the ig aie and the egotism, and 
even for the dogmatism, of ame: these are 
the weak px oints, by nature, of that period 
of life. But let the old bo ware, how they 
witect the indiscretions of youth. Let them 
not descend from their station. Let it be 
far from them to shew, that they are 
ashamed of the characteristics of ave. 


f: reotten 
wis 


> 
ihe glory of | young men, Say the Proverbs, 
's their strength, and the beunty of od¢ men 


s the gray bead. In like manner, there 
are duties and employments, wi bale are 
peculiariy theirs: 1 dean tures and diversions 
from which they must guietly recede. 
old err gve atly, when they think that 
recommend themselves to the 
apitation oftheir vices "Phere are ¢ 
‘linkers almast in infancy 
wudges of conduct even among the profli- 
rate; but, indeed, without any moral con- 
siderations, there ts something in ili-timed 
Vissipation, which coeates Gisvust, instead 
ro yyourok: he 


b] 
The 

they 
young, by 
eriGus 
; and severe 
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‘There is another mistake into which 
the old are apt to fall;—an error of the 
present day, and not of those gcod times, 
when the relative duties of domestic life 
were better understood than they now 
seem to be. What I allude to is this :— 
Without stooping to imitate, or to join in, 
the vices of the young, they will sometimes 
endeavour to win their affections by indis. 
creet familiar intercoarse. Now, it is one 
thing to relax austerity, another to forget 
decorum. lhe old must not expect to be 
loved inthe first instance, and afterwards 
listened to as infallible oracles. They must 
be content to be respected first : for upon 
that foundation only can affection to them 
be reared up. Lam not now speaking of 
the case “f parents and children, where 
an attachment is imbibed with the firs: 
nourishment received in infancy: yet i! 
is but too evident, that parents are often 
under a gross delusion, with respect to the 
treatment which should be adopted toward: 
their children) They pretend to be thes 
easy, and intimate, and confidential frends, 
instead of their grave and allectionate in- 
structers “To bring this about, they labour 
to induce them to throw off all restraimt; 
and have even a foolish pride in 
tramins children to address them in 
terms ofundudiul acd odious familiarity, 


Ssoine 


Sis pasar 
ras Cid 


icht as well attempt te 
in bow to the plain, as 
emes of youth anc 


fe Why, you m 
mike the mount: 


attempt to unite the exti 


age. Things forced into too close a con- 
tet, only dispart the more suddenly and 
widely. There are many confidences un- 


fitted for a parent’s ear; many thoughis 
and feelings (Lf aillude to such as are per- 
fectly inaocent,) the communication at 
which farms the real bond of union amongst 
the voung. How can they, who are v on 
footing of complete equaiity, the playfel- 
lows of their children, and who must ne- 
cessariy coonive at many follies, in order 
to esi ali ish their new character, expect tliat 
they shall, in a moment, regain the tone: 

superiority ; that they shall be regardes 
with reverence, when they rebuke, or be 
obeyed, when they command? Let it 
be tho ught, that ] would encourage rese? 
on either part, There is a province 

signed to parents, in the discharge of the 
duties, in which they may shew both ms 
jestv and sweetness; but, if they step ov’ 
of that province, they lese beth the contr’ 
which they have by nature, and the esti: 


re. 
she 


tion they might have gained in the exnercis 
PD. 1641270, 


of it.” 
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The remaining sermons relate to 
more general subjects. They are 
principally four, which were preach- 
ed before the university of Oxtord, 
and two on the Christian temper, 
and the means which God employs 
to bring men to salvation. They are 
the first in the volume; but we have 
reserved them to the last, for the 
sake of some suggestions 1 one of 
them, which appear to be peculiarly 
appropriate to the present season of 
national difficulty. Before, however, 
we cite the passage to which we 
have just alluded, we must take per- 
mission to extract the following re. 
marks on the influence of friends in 
forming the character. 


“Tris a common error for people to sup- 
nose that they possess a formed and decid- 
icharacter, Which will remain unchanged 
in the active scenes of life, fust 26 it may 
be seen to doin the rucidents of a fiictitiogs 
rrauve, [ donet mean that they flatter 
emselves with the dica of being myvulie- 
rable by teniptation That is) greater 
he tot of 

the rene ray of mankind: but they fancy 
that whatever they de, tiey wil do with 
their own free-will; and yes wiether they 
act right or wrong, they wel act indepen- 
ceitly of others, Vhis is far from bemg 
the wuth. We are less the lords of our- 
scives, than the creatures of others. Tor 
example, there is something hke accident, 
the formation of fricudsiips, which 
tranvely alters our sentiments and kabits. 
\ man may live many years before he 
meets with that ? ty repial disposition, or 
commanding intelle ect, which onens out the 
capacities of his soul by co-operation, ov 
vouteols him by natural superiority; or, los- 
iv these advantages early, he may not re- 
ver them again, and feel all the miseries 


arising from weakness and mdectsion, with. 


coi ‘ Ss t ety ane alia ' 
Weukness and Caumity than falis to t 


truhy ascertainmie the cause oi tuemnm— 
*'* » - aiken 7 oes 
amery, that he is lef. to himself. 


a6 With 


respect to direet advice, how- 
ever well intende 
shine its vaio ; ether because they who 
Rive it cannot avord assum ing Qn ani Of aue 
HOrity and superior wiscom ; or Decuise 
‘uose Who ask, or receive it, have, fur the 
Nest part, made up their minds to follow 
‘Sr oOwn inchnations, Gut itis not always 
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entirely lost on these accounts; and there 
are times when it comes with double force ; 
as, for instanee, when it recurs at a distant 
period, strengthened and substantiated by 
circumstances; when the thing former 
ly recommended, grows out of our own 
experience after we had long forgotten ity 
and then is called up at once to our recol- 
lection, as ifto confirm the decisions of out 
own judgement. It is then of use to have 

heen forewarned, though we did not profit 
by the immediate admonition.” pp. 106— 
108. 


We must now content ourselves 
With the extract to which we have 
already alluded, 


“In the pride of philosophy, or the 
dearth of piety, we are now too apt to refer 
to secondary causes, ail those results which 
secondary ca buses are in any degree imagine 
ed to affect. There was a time when na- 
tional idniise were believed to be Divine 
judgments ; when solemn humiliations were 
something more than idle ceremonies ; 
when, the arm of God being supposed to 
turn the tide of battle, prayer naturally 
preceded every enterprise, and praise fol- 
dowed every success. But the general dit- 
fusion of free opinions on religious and 
moral matters, has, it seems, disturbed our 
acquiescence in tenets which were once 
undisputed; and the dreadof being thought 
ignorant or superstitious, in the midst of an 
enlightened age, has superseded in our 
hearts the fear of God. We nowsce in the 
ruin of states, no other operating cause but 
the weakness or perfidy of rulers; and we 
discover sufficient reason for the success of 
villany, in well-combined resources, and 
prompt Cecisisna. 


** Nor is the case different in private life. 
If our secret thoughts do not altogether 
belie our uttered sentiments, and it is not 
natural that they should, we are apt to 
refer the treachery of friends, or the cold- 
Bess of patrons, to bad fortune, rather than 
to the aversion of Providence ; and our ina- 
bility to arrest the progress of disease, to 
the failure of human skill, rather than to 
the will ot that Power, in whose bands are 
the issues of iife and death. In fact, it 28 
difficuit to believe that we bave not a very 
strong influence over moral causes, when 
we perceive that the boundaries of science 
ar e enlargins r every day by our own efforts, 
itr hat truth seemy to be the never- failing 
ation and experiment, 
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“Yet, though we may conjecture that 
the agency of God is, in such regions, with- 
drawn into narrower limits, or the range of 
our own powers extended, there are, never- 
theless, certain affections and feelings 
which are quite beyond our control; ten- 
der places, as it were, of the mind, which 
shrink from the impression of a hand which 
is not of this world. Asinthem we can- 
not casily discover the operation of second 
Causes,so we are here more ready to ac- 
knowledge the First Great Cause who has 
created the soul, and given to it the sensi- 
bility to pain.” pp. 77-~7Y. 


It can hardly fail to occur to the 
reader of this passage, that we have 
in a great measure passed by the 
blessing of God through a season of 
national distvess without ove act of 
national humiliation or acknowledge 
ment to the Almighty. This (we 
seriously think) could not have hap- 
pened some centuries ago; and the 
reason of its happening now bas been 
well pointed out by our author, A 
philosophising spirit has prevailed 
amongst us, which, while it has en- 
larged our acquaintance with second 
causes, has diminished our sense of 
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dependence upon ithe first Grea: 
Cause of all. In truth, it appears 
(and it is a humiliating acknowlede- 
ment) that our recognition of Proyi. 
dence is limited to those events whic}; 
we cannot trace to any other origin ; 
asit our knowledge of his ways coul¢ 
make him less our Governor, or as 
if the extent of our privileges could 
diminish his claim upon our grati- 
tude. Whatever may be our supe. 
riority in the general diffusion or in 
the progressive advancement either 
of knowledge or of benevolence, ir 
public acts of piety we have greatly 
declined from our ancestors ; and we 
shall not think that the passage just 
quoted has had its fair effect upon 
cur readers, if it does not incite them 
to pray to the Giver of all grace, 
that it will please him, in his boun- 
tilul goodness, to increase our faith, 
that we may regard him as the Au- 
thor of all our blessings, and “in all 
our troubles put our whole trust and 
confidence in his mercy, through 
Jesus Christ, our only Advocate 
and Redeemer.” 


| 
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Poet, &c., by Dr. Drake ;—The late Dr. 
Leyden’s Historical Account of Discove- 
ries and Travels in Africa;—History i 
Whitby, with a statistical survey of the v! 
cinity to the distance of twenty-five miles, 
by the Rev. George Young ;—and (by sub. 
scription) The Memoirs of the late Miss 
Emma Humphries of Frome, Somerset: 
shire; with a Series of Letters to Young 
Ladies, and to Parents ; by T. East. 


The Board of Agriculture have resolved 
to give the following among their prem 
ums :—To the person who shail draw up, 
and produce to the Board, the best Ess3) 
onthe Means of employing the industrious 
and unoccupied Poor—the gold medal, o 
one hundred pounds: to be produced on of 
before the Ist cf March, 1818. 








1817.) 
The Aurora Borealis re-appeared, after 
an absence of some years, on the 8th of 
April. Observations were made at London, 
Derby, Leeds, Paris, and other places, 


It was stated at the late Warwick As- 
sizes, by the judge who presided on that 
occasion, that the use of Spring Guns is 
eonsidered by the most eminent lawyers as 
Megal. He severely reprobated the cru- 
chy of the practice, alleging that the law 
never intended to give any man the right 
of shooting another for so trivial a trespass 
as the cutting a stick ina hedge. A child 
who had been dangerously wounded by 
seventeen pebbles, on such an occasion, 
while in search of his kite, was the plain- 
tiff, and received 120/, damages, 


It has been ascertained, by experiment, 
that Grain which has begun to germinate, 
if used as seed, will not spring but in the 
proportion of one half the quantity employ- 
cd; if strongly germinated, not more than 
a third ; and if fired or moulded, not more 
‘han a fifth. In all these cases, the young 
shoot ts feeble and unpromising. Various 
substances have been recommended in 
making bread from the flour of germinated 
or melted grain; particularly magnesia and 
the alkalis, which, when judiciously em-. 
ployed in small quantities, are found great- 
ly to assist the operation and to improve 
the bread, without any injurious conse- 
quences to the human frame. 


The introduction of Steam Boats into 
general use, has received a temporary 
check, by an unhappy event which lately 
occurred at Norwich, in an explosion, by 
which several lives were lost. It appears, 
however, that the boiler in this case was 
cast-iron; the valve had been criminally 
loaded, and the fire too much foroed, for 
the purpose of getting a-head of a rival 
We trust that the melancholy event 
will have the eflect—not of impeding the 
progress of a useful and important national 
improvement—but of securing, in future, a 
more cautious attention to the construction 
ithe machinery, and the prudence of the 
servants employed in conducting it. 


¢ 5 
boat, 


Several persons in different parts of the 
singdom have lately remonstrated against 
the unnecessary cruelty of ‘ pegging” 
crabs \and lobsters; which is done to pre- 
vent therr injuring one another, or wound- 
‘ig their tormentors. Every purpose is 
answered by tying the claws instead of 
peseme them; and in Weymouth, the 
fishermen have been induced to adopt the 
nove humane method, by a general resolu- 
‘on oi fhe resectable inhabitants, not te 
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purchase any fish that are pegged. Indeed, 
independently of the cruelty of the practice, 
the fishmongers prefer the mode of tying 
the claws, as instances frequently occur of 
lobsters wounded by the peg wasting away 
under their sufferings, and mortification of 
the part often ensues. Thousands die in 
this manner every year. Eels, lobsters, and 
other animals, which sufler much in the 
usual modes of killing or dressing them, 
might be humanely despatched in a mo- 
ment, by merely puncturing the brain with 
a sharp iron pin, invented for the purpose. 


It is ascertained, by experiment, that 
with a proper apparatus one cask of coals 
will serve to distil six casks of water. A 
French vessel about to proceed ona voyage 
of discovery, is to take only water sufficient 
for a fortnight ; and, instead of the remain- 
der, coals, which will be but a sixth part 
of the tonnage. This distilled water is per- 
fectly as good as fresh water that has been 
a fortnight on board. 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor of Russia has issued a 
Rescript, in fayour of the Duchaborshi, a 
sect which may be called the Quakers of 
the Greek Church. His imperial majesty 
takes occasion to disclaim persecution of 
every kind; remarking, “The doctrine of 
the Redeemer, who came into the work to 
save sinners, cannot be spread by constraint 
and punishment. True faith can only take 
root, by the blessing of God, by conviction, 
instruction, mildness, and, above all, by 
good example.” 


CHINA. 


The following statistical account of Chi- 
na is interesting at the present moment. 


Extent of the empire in 

square miles - - - 1,297,999 
Number of inhabitants +. 333,006,000 
Revenues in pounds sterling 412,140,625 


This gives 256 persons to a square mile, 
or two and a half acres to each person, 
which is full one half more in proportion 
than the population of England. 


JAVA. 


Several fine specimens of Hindu Sculp- 
ture have been recently brought from Java, 
consisting of figures of Siva, Ganesa, Dur- 
ga, Buddha, &c. ‘hey evidence the ex- 


tensive diffusion of the Hindu Mythology 
in the Eastern Islands, as well as the high 
state of civilization and scientific skill to 
which the natives had arrived at very re- 
mote periods of history. | 
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356 New Publications: 


LIST OF N 


THEOLOGY. 

The Advantages of Solitude: a Sermon 
preached at Salter’s -hall Meeting-house, by 
the late Rev. Hugh Worthington, April 20, 
1777 ; never before published. 1. 6d. 

A Second Lay-Sermon; by S. T. Ccle- 
ridge. 8vo. 3s. 

A new Volume of Sermons; 
Horsley. 8vo 10s. 6d. 

The Christian Doctrines of the Trinity 
and Incarnation, considered and maintain- 


by Bishop 


ed on the Principles of Judaism; by the 
Kev. J Oxlee. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Fc uale Scripture Biography; by F. A. 


Cox, A M. 2 vols. Svo. 24s. 

Sermons, on various subjects; by the late 
W Bell, D.D. , prebendary of Westmin- 
ster. 7s. 

A Reference to Jewish Tradition, neces- 
sarv to an Interpreter of the New ‘Testa- 
ment; by C J. Bloomfield, M.A., Rector 
of Dunton, Bucks. 2s. 

spr'’s Bampton Lectures. 8vo. 10s. 6 

St-veiw’s Discourses on the Festivals and 
Fasis. 8va 10s 4d. 

Sermons; by T. S. Jones, DD. 10s 6d. 

Memorial ofthe Just; by Rev. T. Jervis. 

An Assize Sermon, preached at St. Ma- 
v’s, Oxford, March €, 1817; by John Da- 
vison, A MM. Is. 

The True Test of Religion in the Soul; 
by the Rev. C. Simeon. 

Sermons by the Kev. John Martin. 
Svo. 24s. 

Letters to a Serious and Humble In- 
quirer after Divine Truth; by the Rev. 
Edward Cooper. 12mo. 

Sermons, extracted from Bishop Vor- 
teus’s Lectures; by J. Baker, M A. Rector 
of Stanmer-cum-Palmer, Sussex. 8vo. Ys. 

Challenge to Unitarians. 8vo. 


2 vols, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Essay on Burns; or the Treatment of 


Accidents by fire: in two Parts: with a 
Preface ; by Edward Kentish, M.ID. 10s. 

Algebra of the Hindoos, with Arith- 
metic and Mensuration: translated from 
the Sanscrit; by H. T. Colebrooke, Es 
410. 32. 3s. 


Researches concerning the Laws, he- 


ology, Learning, Commerce, &c. of An- 
cient and Modern lidia; by L. Crauford, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
J. Major’s Catalogue of rare, curious, 
valuable Books for 1817. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Supplement to A. B. 


ry \ 9 
f t< te o 
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and 


Dulau and Co.’s 


| May, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ogles, Duncan, and Cochran’s Catalogue 
for 1B17, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Memow of the Early Life of W. Cow 
per, isq.; by Himself. ‘BVO. 45 

Cheanes Essays. 5 vols. lomo, 22. 2s, 

Comparative Chronology of the Classic 
Ages of Greece and Rome; by J. Stanton, 

“An Account of the ees Principles, 
Proceedings, and Results, of an Institution 
for Teaching Aduks to read, established ia 
Bucks and Berks in 1814. Svo. 

Correspondence between a Mother anc 
her Daughter; by Mrs. Taylor, ef Ongar, 

A new General Atlas, containing distinct 
Maps of all the re States and King. 
coms throughout the World, in which the 
European Boundaries, as settled by the 
Treatv of Paris and Congress of Vienna, 
are necurately delineated; by ‘T. Ewing 
Edinburgn. Ls. 

Qutlines of Gealag 
ef a Course of Lectures 
Roval Institution, by W. 
See. RS. EVR S.B. Prof, 
&vo. 7s. 6d. 

A View of the 


v: being the Substance 
delivered in the 
Thomas Brande, 
Chem. B.D &e, 


Iistory, Literature, and 
Religion of the Hindoos; by the Rev, W 
Ward. Ivols. &co. 1s. 

Papers on the Affairs of Scotland from 
1702 to 1715; by George Lockhart, bsq 
sols, 4ta. 52. 3s. 

A Translation of the St. 
script. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Points in Manumission, and Cases of 
Contested Freedom; by J. Henry, Esq. 
Harrister-at-Law, and late” President of 
the Court of Criminal and Civil Justice of 
ijemerara and Essequibo, 

Cursory Remarks ona Bill new in the 
[louse of Peers, ‘for regulating Mac- 
touses 3”) by Geo. M. Burrows, M.D 
i Lis &e. 4s. 

Letters from Mrs. 
Montagu, between 1755 and 1800; 
ow literary and moral subjects. 2/ 3s. 

The History of an old Pocket Bidie, as 
related by Itsclf; by the Rev, Kobert Cos, 
A.M. S 


Helena Manu- 


E. Carter to Mrs 
ciety 


Sathentic Narrative of the Loss of the 
American Brie Commerce; by Jas Ries 


4to 


late Master and Supercarzo 
F ae i 
bas trialist 


A Letter cf Advice to 
drea; by Sir Matthew Hale. 8vo. 3s. 

The JEneis; tra:slated by Dr. Symmons 
int. 4to. 2/7. 12. 6d. 

An Enquiry isto the Nature of Bet 
volence 3 by J. E. Bicheno, F.L.S, Sr 


HO 
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into the princ! iple of Popu- 


An Enquiry 
Esq. 8vo. 1Us. 


tation; by J. Grahame, 
Od. 

Oa the Principles 
and Taxation; by 


of Political Economy 
David Ricardo, Esq. 
ids. 

James’ S Jo hte 
Sweden, Russia, Poland, &c., 


vat of a Tour in Germanfy, 
during the 


re Y . p, j . 
years 1815-14, 2 yols 1é. 10s. . . 
A Narrative of the Britons Voyage to 
Pitcairn’s Island; by Lieut. Shilliber, Svo. 
with sixteen etchings. 7S. 6d. 


Letters trom the High lands; by Miss 
Spence. Svo. 105 6d 


RELIGIOUS 


From an account laid on the table of tie 

House of Commons of the nuniber and 
value of books printed within the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, which have 
been furnished to booksellers for sale, Cur- 
ing the last seven years, it appears that 


there were sold, in 
Bibies. Testam, Com. } 
1810, 42,258 63,954 47,589 
1811, 37,292 62,045 42,951 
1812, 50,611 79,408 74,622 
1813, 67,585 50,344 67,809 
1814, 60,816 62,167 69, 4435 
1815, 66,588 64 4,229 88,255 
1516, 65,183 $1,109 94,004 


PRAYER BOOK AND HOMILY SO. 
CIETY. 

Thursday, the 8i:h of May, this So- 

cieiy’s Filth Anniversary Sermon was 


nreached, at Christ Church, Newgate- 
street, by the Rev. R. P. Beachcroft, Rec- 
tor of Blunham, Bedfordshire. The Annual 
scneral Meeting was afterwards held at 
¢ Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street ; the 
tight lion, Lord Gambier in the chair. 
(he Report stated, that select portions of 
tue Liturgy translated into the Bullom 
lansuage, by the Rev. G. R. Nylander, had 
been pe ‘inted at the Societv’s expense ; that 
the Compendium of the Book of Commen 
Pe ayer, translated into Hindoostanee, by the 
Kev. D. Corrie, was in the Press ; that an 
uctavo edition of the Book of Homilies, with 
¢-pivus Indexes, had just becn compieted ; 
that during the past year 8,091 Prayer- 
boks, 1062 Psalters, more than 38,00u 
Homily Tracts, und 1071 copies of the 


‘ 
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University Bibles, ixc.—Prayer-book and Homily Saciety, 333 


Germanicus, Tragedie en cing Actes et 
en Vers, par A. V. Arnault. 8vo. 3s. 

A ‘Translation of tire above in blank 
Verse; by George Bernel. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Description of the Pictures in the 
Royal Museum at the Louvre, with Bio- 
gr aphical Notices of the different Painters : 
to Which is added, a Description of the 
Museum of Sculpture, in the Lower Gal- 
lerv. 1$mo. Ss. 

Major Barnes’s Tour through St. 
i12mo. 53. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's Bay ; 
by Lieut. Edward Chappell, R. 


Helena. 


IN VELLIGENCE 


Articles of the Church of England in the 
same form, had been issued from the Sus 
ciety’s Depository ; that Prayer-books had 
been sold at two-thirds of the cost-price 
among the soldiery both at home and 
abroad; 1500 Homily Tracts had been dis 
tril juted among the poor in Spitalfields, be- 
“sides ofher d gnations both of Prayer-books 
and Tracts, for the use of scholars in Sun 
—— Sch: sols, and convicts on their voyage 

o New South Wales. An anonymous do- 
med of 6Ou/. was acknowledged ; and 
many Valuable names had been udded ta 
the list of subscribers. 


* 


In the course of the proceedings of the 
day, Mr. Thady Conely from Ireland stated, 
With great simplicity and effect, the advan 
tage he had derived, under the Divine 
blessing, from the Book of Common Prayer 
translatcd by Bishop Bedell into his native 
tongue. ‘Phe Rev. Mr. Hans and the Re: 

George Hamilton expressed their earnest 
hope, that, in its exertions for the 
of other countries, the Seciety we 


beneit 


a *s 
suid He e 


forget ‘he interests of Ireland. ta this 
sentiment we cordially concur, and we 


trust that it will become an carly object of 
the Society’s ailention to furnish the Irish 


with an edition of the Liturgy in their own 
language and character. 
The Rev. Mr. Richmond, the Rev. Mr 


Beacheroft, the Rev. Mr. — neham, the 
Kev. Mr. Wilson, the Rev. Mr. Burn, Mr. 
Babington, and several other 
tuok 4 4 par t in the atprs edi igs ol the day, 
and strougly enforce d the claims of the So. 
ciety to the cordial support ofthe 


reutle men 


i@mbers 


* o3, ee | P 
of the CHurcu ca 


f apt a rome hights 
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interesting acts were detailed, to stew the 
benefits arising from its insttuuon, aud 
from the increased attention wiich it had 
excited among the lower classes, to the 
Womilies, Articles, and Liturgy of the 
Church, and to the vencrated examples of 
those illustrious martyrs and coufessors 
who had framed them, Ht was noticed 
one, and that not the least, benchicial result 
of the fortaation of this Society, that the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge 
had been induced first to place the entire 
Book of Homilies in its catalogue, and sub- 
sequently to adopt the plan of circulate 
the separate Homilies astracts. Consider- 
ing the wide extent to which their diffusion 
will thus be secured, had no other effect 
than this followed the institution of the 
Praver-bock and Homily Society, we shoutd 
have said that it had answered a most im- 
portant purpose. Our views, however, are 
now carried far beyond the circle of our 
own islands, and are extended to the very 
ends of the earth. Measures have already 
been taken for putting our Liturgy into the 
hands of the Christian converts in Africa 
and Hindoostan; and we cannot but in- 
dulge the delightful hope that wherever 
the zeal ofthe Missionary Societies belong- 
ing to the Church of England shall carry 
the knowledge of a crucified Saviour, there 
the faith of the converts will be directed 
by the scriptural instructions of our Arti- 
cles and Homilies, and their devotion 
eherished and animated by the divine 
Strains of our liturgical services 


It was well remarked by Mr. Cunning- 
ham, that in t.e recent efforts which have 
been made to disturb the public peace, by 
exciting the people to tumult and insurrec- 
tion, the barriers to their designs which 
cur domestic enemies found it most impor- 
tant to remove were the formulartes of the 
Church of England. 
her cause while these remained. Vo bring 
these into contempt by blasphemous paro- 
dies, and thus to alienate the minds of the 
people from the lessons 
‘heir ancestors, formed a main hope of wi 
lisavlected, But this very circumstanc 
a3 the same gentleman justly juuaedk 
maght to give fresh vigour to our exertions 
bh favour of wie Society. Ve ousht to 
meat the exigency by increased activity, 
mid resist the ene aa vith the very Weapons 
ei owwhich be bas slhewn himself te be most 


MURCH-OF ENGLAND TRACT SO. 
CIETY 

bie Faich aA " val Meeting of this useful 

sniite a was held in Bristol on the 30th 

Neromben FQIG. the Fon and Righs 


Relig, AnictiimmChurch-Of- fing land Zract Sociedy. 


Sedition despaired of 


and pr ayers of 





{ May, 


Rev. the Bishop of Gloucester in the chair 
At the preceding anniversary the funds oj 
the Society had been declared very inade. 
quate to its intended objects ; but in conge. ' 
quence of an earnest appeal to public libe. 
ality, they had been considerably increased 
during the year, so that the Society had 
been enabled to prosecute its benvolent 
views to a greater extent than at the com. 
rocucement ofthat period there appeared 
any reason toexpect. The total receipts 
for 1816, ine luding 200/. by sale of tracts, 
amounted to 6524. 163 ; the expenditure 
was 665/, a 10d, The Bishops of Glou- 
cester and .David’s had sanctioned the 
Society ee their patronage: twenty-three 
tracts lad been re-printed, and seven new 
ones added to the hst; each edition, both 

new tracts andthe reprints, consist. 
ig of ten thousand cngres., Lhe tota! 
Tracts printed in the course of 
the vear was two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand. 





ve 
oF the 


number ot 


The new tracts are as follows :-— 

No. XLIV. The History of the wort! 
Martyr ot God, the Rev. Julin Nicolson, 
better known by the Name of John Lam 
bert, who was burnt in Smithfield in the 
Year 1558.—12 pages. 


No. XLV. A Short History of the State 
of the Church in a ee from the first 
Introduction of Christianity, to the Es 
tablishment of the blessed Reformatio:, 
under Queen Elizabeth —3S6 pages. 


No. XLVI. A Clergyman’s Address ' 


his Parishioners.—4d pages. 


“ : ” 14 
No, XLVI. A Clergyman’s Second AG 
Cress to his Parishione:s.-—4 pages. 


No. XLVIH. An Address to those who 
wish to attend upon the Worship of Al 
mighty God with deveut Reverence, arc 
to their spiritual Advantage.—4 pages. 


No. XLIUX. The Life of the Rev 
Villiam Tyndall, the translator of oe 
Bible, calle d the Apostle of England, 


at the Time of the Reformation, who was 
burnt at Antwerp in the Year 1536.— 
12 pages. 


L. Whe Parochial Minister’s Affectionate 
Address to a newly-marnied Couple.—1- 
pages 


These, torether with the preceding 
Numbers, as far back as No. 30, wil: 


make 2 second yolume, which the Com 








ie 


n¢ 
vil: 
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mitteee had ordered to be prepared withe 
out delay. 


Tracts issued during the year were, by 
gale, ninety-eight thousand three hundred 
and ninety-seven; sent with the Report to 
subscribers, one thousand seven hundred 
and two ; donations, 5'X thousand ; amount. 
ing in the whole to one hundred and six 
thousand and ninety-nine. ‘The proceeds 
of tracts sold amount to 200/. 4s. 6d. 


The receipts of the year had not, how- 
ever, been adequate to the expenditure. 
Indeed, it was not to be expected that the 
returns of one year should so far exceed 
those of others as to meet not only its own 
exigences, but the deficiencies of former 
vears; and when it is recollected that the 
money is not lost, but reduced to another 
form, convertible into its original shape, 
the Society will appear to have resources 
in itself fully and even more than equal to 
ali the claims that lie upon it. The stock 
of tracts on hand at the depository, and 
with the several agents of the Society, 
amounted to four bundred and seventeen 
thousand two bundred and thirty-two; the 
net value of which is more than 900/,, a 
sum so far exceeding the claims upou the 
Society, as to leave property to the amuunt 
of at least 400/.” 


It must not, however, be imagined, from 
this statement, that the Society, though 
fully capable of redeeming its debt, stands 
therefure in need of little or no further as- 
sistance. One great aimof the Committee 
has been to establish arespectable capital, 
which alone can enable them to effect the 
objects of the institution, espectally the re- 
tuning’ a competent number of tracts in va- 


rious local depositories in diferent parts of 


the kingdom. Materially to lessen their 
present stock, vithout providing a Cor. 
responding supply, would greatly cripple 
the powers of the institution; the Com- 
mittee therefore look with increasing 


hopes and expectations to the friends of 


their society, to assist still furiier its im- 
portant operations. 


Ireland and Wales offer a wide field for 
Christian exertion. Of the latter the 
Bishop of St. David’s writes: “1am very 
elad that the connection of our Church 
Union Society with the Bristo! Church-of- 
England Tract Society is acceptable to 
your Committee. LT have no doubt that it 


vial hye v ery benefictal fo us, esnerially ‘£ 
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you adopt Mr. Cotton’s proposal. Welsh 
tracts are essentially necessary to us, and I 
am persuaded that if you print Welsh 
translations of your tracts, there will be a 
large demand for them in both parts of the 
principality.’—-The venerable the Arch- 
deacon of Cardigan confirms this testimo- 
ny. ** We promise ourselves,” he remarks, 
“* preat advantage from our connection with 
your Society, and 1 flatter myself that the 
poor natives of this country will derive 
very substantial and permanent benefit 
from it.” 


In consequence of an order from the 
Rev. Thomas Twisleton,at Columbo, 19,400 
tracts, of the value of 50/. had been remit- 
ted to that place. From Boston, in Ameri- 
ca, Mr. Merrill announces the formation 
of ** Phe Episcopal Prayer-book and Tract 
Society of the Eastern Diocese,” of which 
he is appointed Secretary ; adding, ‘* Sug- 
cess, far beyond cur expectations, has 
hitherto attended us.  <Alresdy several 
Auxiliary Societies have been instituted in 
the interior of the state. We should be 
grateful for any advice, which may aid us 
in regulating our Society, and for such of 
the Bristol tracts as you may think suitable 
for ve-publication in this conntry. We 
have witnessed with delight the unprece. 
dented exertions of the Church of England 
inthe cause of Christianity, aud shall en. 
deavour, by our humble eiforts, to imitate 
the bright example you have set us.” 


Several new ccrresponding members 
and agents lave been obtained: a wide 


sphere for the circulation of the tracts was 
Gpeninge in the towns and neighbourhood 
of Nottingham, Shetheld, aad Leeds, in 
addition to the places mentioned in forme: 
Reports. In the first-named of these 
places, the Committee expect the forma 
tion of a Branch Seciety ; and in Shefhield 
there already existed a socicty, called 
“he Shefield Church-of-England Trac! 
Society,” which was largely supplied with 
tracts. Peculiar obligations had been laid 
unon tbe Society, by the zealous services 
of its friends in Leicester and the neigt: 
bourhood. Some arrangements also had 
been made in the metropclis, calculated 
more effcctualiy to promote the interests of 
the Society is that important sphere of ac 
tion, by alfording greater accommodation tu 
its friends who five in London, or places 
with which London has peculiar facilities 
fur intercourse ; as also by making the in- 
stitution more generally Known. Instead 
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will thus, in future, be conducted by one. 
Mr. Seeley has undertaken the manage- 
ment of this important branch of the inst- 
tution; and has been authorized to supply 
subscribers with tracts at the reduced 
prices, and to receive subscriptions and 
alonations for the Society. 


The Soctety conclude their Report as 
follows: —* When your Committee view 
the beauty of their venerable parent, the 
Church of England, they cannot but fect 


the liveliest emotions of aflection and 
respect—they cannot but wish that all 
loved her as they themselves do—they 


cannot suppress the feeling that every one, 
whether a member of her communion or 
not, every one who loves ‘the truth as it is 
in Jesus,’ is deeply interested in ber pros- 
perity: they cannot but warmly advocate 
this mstitution, whose object is to unfold 
aul to commend her excellences; and 
whether they look te the interests of those 
whose views and feelings harmonize with 
Uieir own, or of those who, ciltering from 
them on this point, are the friends of pure 
and undefiled religion, this is their dcter- 
mination, and they trust it will be that ofa 
daily increasing number, with respect — 
to the Church herself, and to this instit 
tion, her handmaid : : § ior our brethren a 
companions’ sakes, we will wish thee pros- 
perity; yea, because of the house of the 
fLLord our God we will seek to do thee 
youd. ” 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SO. 
Cig. TT. 

The anniversary of this Society 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 7th of 
; Lord Leignmouth in the chaiv. 

lis lordship commenced the busmess by 


was held 


veading the Kepart af the Committee for 
che last year, whieh particularized the con- 


Socictics to a 


{ ar ee ee . 
tire asto ishwg 


tributions of the Ad Niliary 
large enue ‘ona nOLICEd 
wimber of Bibles whieh had been circu- 
vated by the Society. Apologies for una- 
voidable absence weve read fram the Chan- 
cellor ofthe Exchequer and Lord Exmouth ; 
and a motion for thanks v assed to the 
Vice-Presidents of the ihe 
Dukes of Youk, Rent, Cuidberlaund, Sussex, 
ind Gloucester. OW. Money, sq. M. P. 
ntroduced a cheering description of the 
extension of relioisn in India and the island 


“us 
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of Ceylon. The Rev. Dr. Mason, Secretary 
Othe American Mational Bible Society, 
gave aliveiv acconnt ofilre progress ofreli- 
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gion in that country. Dr. Thorpe, as 
Secretary to the Hibernian Bible Society, 
mentioned Many inieresting circumstances 
relative to Ire}: 2nd, where, he said, 35,000 
Bibles had been «ctistributed in the course 
of the last year. He mentioned an instance 
of an old man of ninety-seven making a pil. 
crimage of fifty miles to beg a Tesiament 
of large print, who assured him, that, till 
the year before, he had never beard of such 
a book. He stated that 300,000 Bibles 
were still wanting to enable every family 
in Ireland to possess a copy. Several othey 
gentlemen spoke ; and we hope to have an 
early opportunity of giv. :g an outhne, both 
of the speeches and of the Rep: rt. Tt was 
gratifving tous to findthat the funds of the 
Suciety, aatwithacaadine 5 the extraordinary 
pressure of the times, have experienced 
very little diminution. The sum total of 
contributions, during the year, was only 
about 7002. less than those of the pre- 
ceaing year. 


CHURCILOP ENGLAND IN CANADA, 


An urgent appeal has been lately made 
in behalf of our fellow-subjects, the inhabi- 
tants of the Eastern Townships in Lower 
Canuda, for assistance from Bugland in 
erceting churches in connectroe with the 
Established Church athome = Tse popula. 
tion is entirely Protestant, and amounts to 
the number of twenty thousand souls, ex- 
tending over a territory of three thousand 
square miles. Except in the seigniones of 
St. Armand and Caldwell Manor, the whole 
of this country ts totally destitute of 
churches. ‘Phroughont the district, the 
people feel sensibly the want of places of 


public worship; and at several meet- 
ings Jately held, they have resolved to 
build churches as soon as their means 
are more equal to sO great anh un- 
dertaking. But, without some aid from 
this country, it is feared that they are 


unable to accomplish this desirable but 
expensive object At the sas ne trine it 
must be observed, that in Canada a much 
smaller sun will be sufhcient for the pur: 


pose than would be requisite Lere; since 
the materals and other expenses of 


building 


are cheap proportionally win 


the pry of the people. When it is 
considered that twenty-five years 290 
the greater part of this country wae 
an uninhabited wilderness; that all the 
settiers were either labourers or poor 
farmers; that it was necessary to build 
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houses for them and barns far their 
stock and grain, that roads were to be 
Toade, and ‘seb o's erected; and all this 
w: hout the ieast assistance from any pub- 
lic fund; it cannot be a matter of surprise 
Clini there are scarcely any churches, and 
tint an appeal should be made to the re- 
verosity of the mother country. 


e ives 9 


At present, there are only three ministers 
of the Established Church in the Eastern 
‘Towashps of Lower Canada. Their Sa- 
laries (2007. sterling’ per annum) are paid 
partly by his Majesiy’s Government, anc 
partly by the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts; and anextension of similar support 
has been promised to any township in which 
the inhabitants shall erect a ciiurch and a 
parsonage. These conditions are, on va- 
rions accounts, wise and salutary; but itis 
manifest, that unless the people are ena- 
bled, by pecuniary assistance, to mect these 

they cannot Cerive essential advan- 

ee from this liberaloiler. Lt will be satis- 
ctory, however, to those who are disposed 
assist them, to be informed, that, not- 
withstanding their slender means, they are 
ready to use every exertion on their part, 
and to make such sacrifices gs shail render 
them worthy of public benevolence. To 
this may be added the gratifying intelli. 
rence, that well-educated clergymen may 
be procured in’ Eagland who will go 
to Canada, and that there are now several 
young men prosecuting their studies inthat 
country with a view to admission into holy 


lane 
¢ "¢ 
orcers. 


terms, 


Among the donors, we perceive both the 
archbishops, with aconsiderable number of 
the bishops, his Majesty’s ministers, seve- 
ral colleges at Oxford, and a highly re- 
spectable list of the nobility, gentry,church 
dignitaries, and private clergy. 


Subseriptions will be received by Marsh 
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and Co., Drummond and Co., Herries and 
Co., Hoare and Co., and Martin and Co., 
bankers, London; the Hon ang Rev. Dr. 
Ste wart,57, Davies-streei, Berkeley square 5 
R. Aicheson, Esq 35, Great Wonchesier- 
street; Messrs. Rivingion,St.Paul’s Church- 
vard; and Mr Hatchard, Piccadil'y ;—ailso 
by Fletcher and Co., Oxtord; Mertlocts 
and sons, Cambridge; Hobhouse an-} Co., 
Bath; the Rev. M. Jackson, Leeds ; Forbes 
and Co., Edinburgh; and the Rev. W, 
Routledge, Glasgow. 


The Lord Bishop of Quebec having re- 
presented that the circumstances of the in- 
habitants of the province of Upper Canada, 
and of some other parts of the diocese of 
Quebec, are similar to those of the inhabi- 
tants of the Eastern Townships in the Low- 
er Province, and that they are equally with 
them deserving of assistance fram the be. 
nevolence of this country; it is proposed to 
extend the plan of the above subscription, 
and to make it general in affording ard in 
the erection of cliurches, according to the 
Establishment of the Church of England, 
to the inhabitants of both the Canadas. 
The population of Upper Canada, consist- 
ing almost entirely of Protestants, exceeds 
one hundred thousand souls. The appeat 
in behalfof the interests of the Church, and 
of the inhabitants of the Eastern Town- 
ships, having been so favourably received, 
and supported by hberal contributions of 
numerous benefactors, it is hoped that 
theirexample will be followed by many 
pious and charitable persens ; and that si- 
milar aid and encouragement towards the 
erection of churches will be afforded to the 
rest of the inhabitants of both the provinces. 


bits 


The Lord Bishop of Quebec, the Hon. 
and Rev. Dr. Stewart, of St. Armand, in 
Lower Canada, and the Rev. Dr. Strachan, 
of York, in Upper Canada, are answera- 


‘ble for the proper disposal of the money 


subscribed 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


ix France seditious proceedings continue 
to be occasionally discovered, and arrests 
are in consequence taking place. ‘The 


details, however, are of very little inte- 
‘est, except as they bear upon the gener® 
Christ. Observ, No 


‘@s 
S 


fact of the still unsettied condition of that 
unhappy country.—A late census states Pa- 
ris to contain 715,595 persons, divided into 
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342 Pub, Affm Distress Abroad——Poritugile+Nissidem Chiu, 


From Italy, Switzerland, and some other 
countries, the most distressing intelligence 
continues to arrive of the prevalence of 
typhus fever and similar affections, from 
insufficient nourishment and the bad quali- 
ty of the food. In addition to the various 
accounts which have appeared in the public 
journals; we have seen private letters which 
but too fully corroborate the fact. The 
following is an extract from one dated 
Lausanne, April 30; and should it meet 
the eye of any traveller in that neighbour- 
hood, we trust it will not plead in vain. 


‘(Never was known in the annals of 
Switzerland such a period of sufferings. 
The horrors of famine are not, thank God ! 
felt in the Canton de Vaud, Geneva, nor in- 
deed any of the Protestant Cantons; but 
among the Catholics it beggars all descrip- 
tion. I had last week a memorial sent 
me from the Canton of Glaris, which near- 
ly equals in horror the siege of Jerusalem : 
it has been forwarded to England to the 
resident Swiss, and I hope they will collect 
something considerable. Madame 
really suffers in mind and body, from the 
contemplation of sufferings so great and so 
extensive. Their country house is ina 
small village in Savoy, where but forthem 
the inhabitants would be starved to death. 
The heavy lusses which their own fortune 
has sustained cripples their means ; and 
this winter Madame has deprived 
her children of all their masters, to feed the 
peor wretched Catholics, who are as help- 
Iess and as ignorant as possible his 
truly excellent woman goes twice a week 
herself to mae and to distribute bread, 
which is baked in their own oven; but she 
Says it will be impossible for them to go 
and reside there this summer, as she Can- 
not see her neighbours starve, nor yet sup- 
ply the Aundreds who besiege her gate, and 
eryt heras theironly friend. Her spirits 
are quite weighed down, and sometimes 
she weeps and prays in real agony.” 


In consequence of the occupation of 
a a 

Monte Video by the Poriugdese, some se- 
rious misunderstandings have occurred be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, which, it is 
apprehended, may lead to hostilities. If, 
however, a recent report which has reached 
this country, of a general insurrection of 
the Brazilians against their government, 
should be confirmed, the dispute bet ween 
the two states wilibe settled without much 
'fReulty, 


, May, 


On Easter Sunday there was published 
at St. Petersburg, a very remarkable im- 
perial mandate, in favour of such Jews as 
are, or may be, converted to the Christian 
faith. In the northern and southern go. 
vernments, lands are to be assigned them 
gratis, where such as please may settle at 
their own expense, under the name of the 
Society of Fewish Christians A Board also 
is to be tormed at St. Petersburg, entitled 
‘“The Board for the Affairs of Jewish 
Christians ;”? on which, and on no other 
Magistrates, except in criminal cases, the 
converted Jews are to depend. They are 
to be allowed to carry on trade and com. 
merce, to establish manufactories, cistille- 
ries, &c. ‘They are to be free from military 
service and the billetting of troops. Fo. 
reign converted Jews, wi «® May join this 
community, will be at liberty again to leave 
the country after paying their debts, and 
the legal contribusions for three years upon 
the capital which they may lave acquired 
therein. 


The last advices from China, by the ship 
Gereral Tlewitt, have, ® some measure, 
dissipated the clouds which appeared to be 
gathering in that quarter. Lord Amberst 
and lis suite arvived at Canton on New- 
Yeai’s Day, afler a journcy of four months 
through the heart of the country, The 
alleged cause of the dismissal of the em- 
bassy, Without an audience, appears to have 
been a misreprescmtation Made by the mi- 
bister Ho-kung-ye, for which he was a few 
davs after dismissed from all his offices ; 
but this was probably a mere pretence. 
No reliance can be placed on the official 
statements of the Chinese government as 
developing either the tacts of the case or 
the motives of their own conduct.—It niay 
be mentioned us a remarkable proof of 
their profligate disregard of truth, even in 
public acts, that ia an imperial rescript is- 
sued on the occasion, the destructive attack 
ofthe British frigate, Alceste, on the Ciil- 
nese forts, was represented merely as 4 
sulute, in firing which, some trivial acci- 
deuts had occurred, in consequence of the 
shot, from inadvertence, not having been 
drawn from a few of the guns.—All we cei- 
tainly Know is, that the embassy has sot 
been received. The Chinese would not 
relax from their demand of certain prostra- 
tions, which were found to be mure humi- 
tating than his lordsbip had anticipated, and 
with which he refused to comply. They 


were required, doubtless, with a view 
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sothis result. No bad consequences, how- 
ever, had followed ; and with the exception 
of being received at Court, every courtesy 
and vespect lhiave been paid to the embassy. 
Che presents had all been returned, except 
the portraits of his majesty aud the prince 
regent, Which were retained us & mark of 
respect to them, 


Considerable discussion has occurred 
Juring the last month, both in and out ot 
Parliament, on some important questions, 
connected with bolding seditious meetings 
and ilegal pamphlets On the 
271 Mare, Lord Sidmouth had issued a 
circular letter to the Lords Lieutenants of 
Counties, notifying the opinion of the Crown 
Law Officers, that individuals found seiling 
geditious or blasphemous wnungs might 
be arrested and held to bail to answer to 
the charge Various persons have in con- 
sequence been taken up ; and the evil ap- 
pears, from authority, to be considerably 
abated. 


ant & 
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In the execution, however, of these and 
ulher discretionary powers vested in the 
luagistrate, a few instances of misconcep- 
tiun have occurred. In particular, a very 
respectable society in London, composed 
exclusively of members of the Universities * 
and Inns of Court, was refused a license to 
meet, as they had done for more than nine- 
leen years, to discuss * philosophical, lite- 
rary, historical, and political subjects.” One 
of the magistrates expressly stated his opi- 
nion, that ** the purpose of the late act was 
to put down all political discussion what- 
ever ;” the very absurdity of which state- 
ment has led the way to such explanations 
«3 Wil probably prevent similar abuses in 
‘utare. It need hardly be added, that the 
ociety has since obtained the desired 


»CCisSe, 


Among other persons supposed to have 
veen affected by the above-mentioned cir- 
‘ular, isa Mr. Wright, a Socinian minister 
st Liverpool, who has been publicly men- 
“oned as having been molested expressly 
lor preaching what are denominated Unita- 
‘ian ductrines. But the Bishop of Chester 
iormed the House of Lords that it was 
ot for teaching Unitarianism, properly so 
called, that Mr. Wright was held to bail, 
but for having been charged, upon oath, 
with & denying the immortality of the scul,” 
ind Maintaining that “the idea of a future 
ale Was an absurdity.” at was not, how- 
‘ver, tor this, but for preaching in an unli- 

‘ued room, that Mr. Wright Was tired; 
4nd the fine imposed upon him, which was 


twenty shillings, has been sanec corr 
‘1, ot 
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firmed at the Sessions to which he ap- 
peated. 


Thistlewood, who is supposed to have 
been a chief agent in the seditious move- 
inents which took place before the meet- 
ing of Parliament, and to have supplied the 
conspirators with money, has been appre- 
hended, and arraigned with Watson, sen., 
Hooper, and Preston, for the crime of high 
treason, The trials wil commence on the 
Yih June. A true bill was also found 
against Watson, jun. whose place of con- 
cealment is still unknown 


We are grieved to learn that ministers 
deem it necessary, for the public safety, to 
recommend to parliament a continuation of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act, and 
the other restrictions at present in force. 
‘Lhe propriety or impropriety of the mea- 
sure cannot, of course, be known, till the 
secret committees which are to be numi- 
nated shall have sat and reported on the 
subject. 


The Catholic question has once more 
undergone an ample discussion in both 
houses of parliament. Sir H. Parnell pre- 
sented, on the 29th April, a petition from 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland; in which 
the petitioners, with a view to remove the 
objections formerly made, pledged them- 
selves to procure trom the pope a concordat, 
aprecing that none but native-born subjects 
should be raised to the prelacy, and that 
the election should be exclusively in the 
hands of the native clergy. Mr. Grattar 
rose, on the 9th May, to move a resolution 
similar to that which was carried in 1313, 
for the appointment of a committee of the 


whole house to consider the subject. The 
debate lasted till three o’clocik the next 


morning, when upon a division there ap 
peared 


For the motion, 921 
\ruinst it, 245 


It was consequently lost by a majority of 24 


In the house of lords a similar motion 
Was made on the 16h May, and lost by a 
mayoriiv of 52; 90 being for the motion, 
and 142 afuinst it 

Another ineflicient attempt has bee: 
Made in parhament to suppress State lotte 
mes. ‘Phe evil cannot, however, m all pro. 
bubilitv, long exist, as public opinion is de 
cidecly against it, aud the revenue derived 
floniit becoines more and more Hrecarious. 
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cording to the intimation given in our last 
Number, has proposed to issue secur. 
ty, a million and a halfof ex< 
Great Britain, and a guar’ 

of money in Ireland, for relict 
manufacturing poor, and with « to 
=_— them on works of public utility, and 
e fisherics 
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peciall y to encourage our nati' 
+ he money is to be managed | 
capieiadiinenn. and 
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is to be testa te 


dividual parishes,on ther giving adc quate 
Securities. We sincerely hepe the meu- 


sure may be found as efficient in tis execu. 
tion, as it is doubtless hurmiane im its 
les rn 


Sir F Burdett has arain brought forward 
amoteon with a view to reform im parha- 
nent, which, after a long debate 


watived by a very large majority. 


, WaS Nne- 


Mr. Manners Sutton bas br 
bill designed to amend and con: 
different acts relative to clerical rcsidence, 
and the holding of farms by clergymen, as 
wellas to regulate the support maitl- 
tenance of stipendiary curates. The billis 
a daies only in its pares through the 


it ina 


re ¢| 
Mtarve tHe 


He 
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and 
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energy some alterations. Tt would there. 

fore be premature to ype of it :n very de 
cided terms. At th me time, unless 
the alterations shall preve papel e sie we 
have no hope that at will be tound Materig!. 
Is to e evil of wp residence, 
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hich the former bill of Sir Witham Scott, 
bore ught IN Likewise as a remedial: measure, 


se tended to 
has 
act, m 


uimore, The clause 


ertainsy not 
of non-residen's 
since the passing 0 { that 
porur nofabcout one ba 
in the f however, to which we feel the 
most serious objection, ig one which gir 
‘ually invests the bishop with the power o; 
appointing all the stipendiary curates in his 


lessen. The 

otra ber increased, 
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ie. As this clause has 1 met with con. 
siderable opposition, we are not without 


hope that it may be materially modified, 
In its present form tt would operate a a 
ful change onthe constitution of the Church 

of England. Such of our readers as wish 
to see the principles involved in this legis. 
lative measure more fully discussed, may 
turn to our volumes fer 1602, pp 513— 
519; and for 1803, pp. 212, 256, 289: and 
for information as to the effeets of Sir W, 
Scoti’s bill, we would refer them to our vo 
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House of Commons, where it may possibly lumes for 1808, p. 468, and for 1812, p. 59 
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